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The traveling businessmans 10 most wanted list. 
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Recently, we asked hundreds of 
businessmen what they wanted most 
when they travel. Compare your own 
needs with theirs and see if Holiday Inn 
has answered your “10 most wanted" list. 

Reservations— Simple. To make a free 
advance reservation at any Holiday Inn, 
call the one nearest you. Or if you’re at 
an Inn, just call or see the desk clerk. 

Good Lighting — If you’ve ever had a late- 
night work session, you know why lighting 
ranks high with businessmen. And us, too. 

Newsstand— Most Inns have one. So you 
can keep up on business trends and how 
your favorite team is doing. 

Consistent Standards— Several times a 
year, an Inspector checks each Inn (1 74 
items in all) for the highest standards. 
Parking — All Inns have ample parking on 
the premises. And it’s free. 
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Location — There are over 1 ,300 world- 
\ wide Holiday Inns, with two or more in 
/135 major cities. And almost all accept 
Gulf or other major credit cards. 

Good Restaurants— Early breakfast to 
late-night snack, you’ll find reasonably 
priced, appetizing food at Holiday Inn. 
Service— Just call for valet service, 
wake-up service, room service— you 
name it. 

Comfort— Each room is designed for 
modem, efficient living. Plush carpeting. 
Sturdy furniture. Oversized beds. 
Cleanliness— An average of 100 
employees per Inn, and our Inspection 
System, keep our sign’s reputation 
spotless. 

Only Holiday Inn can offer you all 
of these things at reasonable rates. 

Which, by the way, got us a #1 rating 
from the traveling businessman. 

Holiday Inn.The most 
accommodating people in the world. 




How to find a life insurance agent 
other agents speak of with respect: 
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Generation gap? 
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never heard of it. 
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Rarer Johnson and 
Jesse Ou ens, America’s 
honored athletes. 
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In 1936, Jesse Owens went to Berlin. 
He took part in the international sports 
competition there, and he came home with 
four gold medals on his chest. 

In 1960, almost 25 years later, Rafer 
Johnson went to Rome for the international 
sports competition. 

And he too came home a champion — 
winner of a gold medal for the Decathlon, 
the most gruelling sports event ever de- 
vised. 

They may be of different generations, 
these two, but they’re of the same de- 
termined mind. Both want to do what 
they do better than anyone else. 

The Beams are that way, too. 


What they do is distill Kentucky 
Bourbon. And for six generations now, 
they’ve been doing it better than anyone 
else. 

During all that time it’s been one 


RimUCRY •TT STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


family, one formula, one purpose: the 


world s finest Bourbon. 


A proud record. A proud Bourbon. 
With a rich aroma full ot promise. And a 
taste that’s smooth and light and mellow. 




Jim Beam. For 177 (177!) years, out 
in front all the way. 


JIM BEAM 

The worlds finest Bourbon since 


16 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 80URB0N WHISKEY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. BEAM. KENTUCKY 
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Next week 

ONCE MORE into the Stanley 
Cup go the New York Rangers, 
misfortune's favorites, pitted 
against the dynastic Montreal 
Canadiens. Mark Mulvoy will 
be reporting from the front. 


A TEXTBOOK FOR WINNING 
the Kentucky Derby? Not 
quite. The diary of a noted 
trainer shows that preparing 
even an outstanding colt for 
the run is not a bed of roses. 


Bruce Kison seemed simply all agog in his first Series— 
until his fastball brought Baltimore to its knees 
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END ZONE, the novel critics 
have been acclaiming, is the 
story of a West Texas college 
football team. The coach is 
named Creed and the message 
transcends sport. An excerpt. 


wmtour rtRuiuioN is pRoittamo. 
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Take 12 to the mountains... 
or 5, plus a mountain. 


Here's the wagon for people 
who think big in everything they do. 
Ford's versatile Club Wagon com- 
fortably seats as many as 12 adults. 
Or seats five with room left over for 
twice the gear conventional wag- 
ons can 
carry.You 
can take 
the entire 
family to 
the cot- 
tage-all 
their clothes, food and recreation 


gear— with room to spare. 

Yet a Club Wagon is nimble and 
easy to handle— even for the ladies. 
Short overall length (shorter than a 
conventional wagon) makes for 
easy parking and maneuvering in 
tight quarters. Power steering and 
power brakes can make it easier 
yet. Ford's famous Twin-I-Beam 
independent front suspension 
smooths the ride, and wide-track 
wheel spacing gives exceptional 
highway stability, even in gusty 
crosswinds. 


A new Center-Guide sliding side 
door combines ease of operation 
with new convenience in cramped 
garages and parking lots. Unique 
three-point system has separate 
tracks at top, bottom and center, 
gives bridge-like support for 
smooth, one-hand operation. Door 
shuts solid and tight. Conventional 
hinged double doors are also avail- 
able. Available, too, is a wide se- 
lection of comfort and convenience 
options, including luxury interiors, 
air conditioning, and Cruise-O- 
Matic transmission. 

Seating arrangements for 5. 8 or 
12 persons are offered, plus camp- 
er conversions that can sleep up to 
six. Check the Wagonmaster in 
your area— your Ford Dealer— for a 
fully detailed catalog and a reveal- 
ing test drive. 

A better idea for safety: Buckle up. 




FORD 

CLUB WAGON 





Vbu can run into all kinds of problems: 


Some we’re solving with steel. 


You don t need tire trouble on the 
way to the game, or anytime. Yet 
todays pace, and today s roads, 
are getting tougher on tires. 

Which is why Firestone has 
found a way to put steel between 
you and tire trouble How? We 
start with a strong polyester cord 
body. Then right under the tread, 
where a tire really gets it we put 
two armor belts ol steel - made 
of steel cord so strong a single 
cord will pull a car. cords set so 



close together it takes 805 feet 
to make just one tire. 

Our engineers call this tire the 
Firestone 500 Steel Belt. We call 
it The People Tire, because we 
make it to take people-in-a-hurry 
type punishment. We don't say 
it's a lire you shouldn't take care 
of we say. with a little care, it will 
really take care ot you 

Your Firestone Dealer or Auto- 
motive Center is the place to find 
out more. 


T'ir«$tonc 


500 Steel Belt 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT 
YOUR MONEY SECURITY? 


Even though today's economy is taking more twists than an obstacle course, there is a way you can help make 
sure you end up a winner. 


T oday, i he cost of living has climbed 
to an all-time high, and may go even 
higher. Unemployment is up in some 
areas, and even people in secure jobs 
have begun to worry about the future. 

These facts have put millions of Amer- 
icans of all ages in a difficult financial 
spot. As the cost of living goes up. it 
becomes harder and harder to save 
money for their immediate needs, as well 
as for such long-range goals as a better 
home, a good education for their chil- 
dren. a secure and happy retirement. 
Few families have enough money set 
aside to last more than one or two years 
when something happens to the "bread- 
winner." 

In the past, most folks have tried to do 
something about this money problem 
through a savings account or invest- 
ments Hut none of these can really solve 
the problem or stop the worry. It's hard, 
for example, to keep putting enough 
money into a savings account, and then 
resist the constant temptation to take 
money out for some current emergency. 
And what happens to the savings ac- 
count if. suddenly, there's just no income 
available. 

Investments, too. are loaded with un- 
certainty —no one can ever guarantee the 
average investor (hat he will reach his 
money goals and have the security he 
wants. 

Hut fortunately, there is a sensible 
solution to this problem. Now you can 
ntutrontee yourself the extra cash you 
want for the future — cither in the form 
of a big check that you can spend as you 
see lit, or steady monthly checks that 
conic to you for as long as you wish. No 
matter what your age. this added cash 
can let you enjoy real worry -free security 


LIFE'S more fun when you know you're 
protected against future money worries. 


and pleasure, regardless of an uncertain 
future. 

With today's record-high living costs, 
most Americans do not have enough 
money available if something happens 
to them, and most do not have enough 
cash to really enjoy life the way they'd 
like after they stop working. 

Hut now it's easy to do something 
about it. thanks to a plan that helps take 
the worry out of life by nuarunteeinn you 
the amount of cash you want at the scry 
time it’s needed most, no matter what. 

This low cost plan is guaranteed by 


Bankers Life and Casualty Co., whose 
famous White Cross Plan policies now 
protect over 6,000,000 Americans. 

The full story of this remarkable life 
plan that lets you add new security and 
peace of mind despite the uncertainties 
of tomorrow is in "The Money Hook," 
an interesting and informative booklet 
offered free by Hankers. 

•••/hr vrnir free copy of the "Money 
Hook." simply (ill out and moil the post- 
one- free cord next to this pone, 'there's no 
cost or ohligniioii for this service. 
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The new low 
the good 
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price for 
time camera. 



There’s no “suggested list price” 
for a good time. You can’t buy one. 

But when you find one, only 
$24.95* will make it even better with 
Polaroid’s on-the-spot color pictures. 

This is a brand new model, Polaroid’s 
Square Shooter 2 Land camera. And 
it uses our less expensive square color 
film. You can save up to 25%* 
on every shot. 

Electronic shutter, electric 
eye,built-in flash and it lists at 
$10 less than our 
first Square 
Shooter. 

Now even 
fun comes in 
a new econo- 
my package. 
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Polaroid’s new Square Shooter 2 


•Suggested list price. "Comparison based on suggested list T88/T108 film. 


Palazzo 

Della 




English translation: Palace of Garbage 
Ecological translation: 250,000,000 steel cans recovered a year 


In San Francisco garbage collectors call it the 
Palazzo Della Immondizia. Ecologists call it a solid 
waste transfer and separation station. In any terms, 
it is one answer to the country's growing problem 
of what to do with household refuse. 

More than 150 collection trucks an hour dump their 
loads in it. The garbage is then transferred to larger 
trucks and taken to a sanitary landfill site in Moun- 
tain View, 32 miles away. (San Francisco, sur- 
rounded on three sides by water, years ago ran out 
of places to put its garbage.) In four years, Moun- 
tain View will have a 500-acre recreation area, with 
a golf course, marinas, tennis courts, picnic areas. 
By July, the Palazzo Della Immondizia will have in 
operation a magnetic separator. It will salvage an 
estimated 250 million steel cans a year, which will 


be sold to the copper industry to extract copper 
from low-grade ore. 

Everyone benefits. San Francisco householders 
simply throw their used steel cans in their garbage 
pails. The salvaged cans generate revenue. San 
Francisco has a place to put its refuse. Mountain 
View will soon have a new recreation area. Old steel 
helps produce more new copper. 

In San Francisco, garbage is beautiful. 


Tinplate Producers 

American Iron and Steel Institute 





wasn’t easy 
Anti-Static, 
Socks. 


Bend. Tug. And straighten up. It you've 
done it once today, you've done it once 
too often. 

So to keep your clinging trousers down 
and your spirits up. we knit many of our 
Top Brass 16"'' and Mid-Length’" socks 
of Ultronanti-static nylon from Monsanto. 
This makes them permanently anti- static 
for the life of the sock. 

Now your socks won't cling to your 
trousers. And lint, dirt and moisture won't 
cling to your socks. 

Mid-Lengths come up to your calf. Top 
Brass 16" goes over it. Both keep your 
shiny, hairy shins under cover. 

So stop stooping to conquer socks that 
won't stay up and trousers that won't stay 
down. 

Because one day, it could be a back- 
breaking experience. 

Mid-Lengths SI .75 a pair.Top Brass 16" 
$2 a pair. 


Burlington Anti-Static Socks 



How to get away from everybody 
trying to get away from it all. 



Millions of Americans crammed together 
in our cities and towns have made a 
discovery. The great outdoors. The trouble 
is they still usually end up ell>ow to jowl 
with their fellow man. But there is a way out. 

The new INTERNATIONAL* SCOl'T* II 
with four w'heel drive not only takes you 
away from the noise, pollution and traffic— 
but from all the people who are trying to 
get away from it all. 

The Scout II can take you to places 
where ordinary vehicles can’t follow you. 
You’d be surprised what the clean air and 
clear streams and golden quiet can do for 
your mind and spirit. 

The Scout II has a practical side too. All 


week long it works like a wagon —zipping 
around to the supermarket, station and 
school. It even has a fold down rear seat for 
extra toting room. 

If you’re worried about creature 
comforts, put your mind to rest. The Scout II 
offers air conditioning, automatic 
transmission, power steering, power brakes— 
the works. 

Tfest drive the new Scout II. At your 
International dealer. 

Get ’em up Scout ! 


Scout n 






Available only through golf professional shops. 
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Spalding Elite. 

The ultimate step 
in the development of your game. 


The Elite woods possess a unique 
weight distribution system, with preci- 
sion brass backweights creating the 
optimum concentration of mass that 
gets the ball airborne faster. Proven flex 
design and distinctive, recessed me- 
dallion identify Elite as the ultimate 
in woods. 

The Elite irons have, unquestion- 
ably, the finest playing blade ever 
created by Spalding. Lean top line, 
squarer profile and stainless steel 
heads make Elite the ultimate in irons. 


SPALDING 

Elite 
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CASSANDRA 

Years ago there was a stock figure in po- 
litical cartoons called John Q. Taxpayer, 
a miserable-looking wretch, thin, peaked 
and frustrated, who wore nothing but a 
battered hat and a barrel. Gus H. Fan, 
the symbolic sports follower, is beginning 
to resemble John Q., which is not sur- 
prising since fan and taxpayer are the 
same: Everyman. Sports arc supposed 
to be Everyman’s release, his surcease 
from care, his escape into vicarious ac- 
complishment and triumph. 

No more. Now the fan. beset by with- 
holding taxes, sales taxes, school taxes, 
busing crises, shameless politicians, ris- 
ing prices, endless debts, turns to his 
favorite sport and gets — rising prices, 
shameless owners, greedy athletes, fran- 
chise switching, contract jumping, law- 
suits, haggling, arguing, disputes, ev- 
erything but the fun and enjoyment 
he is seeking. 

The baseball strike came very close 
to being the last straw. What makes the 
owners and players — each group self- 
rightcously pompous — think that the 
fan, ultimate source of all baseball's in- 
come, is going to care very much long- 
er? All that the fan knows is: he’s the 
loser. In bars and buses and bowling al- 
leys around the country, the prevailing 
attitude was not "Which side is right?" 
but "A plague on both your houses." 

SNEAK PUNCH 

Environmentalists took a drubbing last 
week when the House of Representatives 
quickly passed a water-pollution control 
bill drawn up by the Public Works Com- 
mittee behind closed doors. The bill nul- 
lifies strong — if not always enforced- 
laws that have been on the books for 
years. It even repeals obscure 1888 acts 
prohibiting industrial pollut.on of Bal- 
timore, Norfolk and New York harbors 
and a 1910 act forbidding the dumping 
of pollutants into Lake Michigan by two 
adjacent counties. On the broad national 
level, the bill grants certain polluters im- 
munity for up to four years from pros- 


ecution under the Federal Refuse Act 
of 1899. This law, which prohibits the 
discharge of pollutants into navigable 
waters or their tributaries, has been suc- 
cessfully used to prod federal authorities 
into action against polluters. Under the 
bill the House has passed, the individual 
states and not the Federal Government 
would be responsible for issuing those 
permits that inevitably allow some pol- 
lution; and in order to complain about 
a grievous violation in court, a private 
citizen would practically have to live 
next door to the offender. 

What angered environmentalists most 
is that they got only a last-minute peek 
at the 216-page bill before it hit the House 
floor, and by then they were outgunned. 
"I feel as if I’ve been hit by a steam- 
roller," said Representative John Dingcll 
of Michigan, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation. "This was the best financed 
and most energetic lobbying effort I’ve 
ever seen.” One of the most energetic 
lobbyists was Donna Mitchell, acting for 
Conservation Commissioner Henry Di- 
amond of New York, a state with an 
abysmal record in pollution abatement. 

But as Dingcll noted, "The fight for 
clean water is not over." The House 
bill is so radically different from a strong- 
er Senate measure that conferees may 
not be able to iron out differences. Some 
environmentalists believe the gap is so 
wide there is no chance for compromise 
and hence no bill at all this year. 

FAREWELL MY LOVELY 

Racing is having trouble with its tra- 
ditional S2 bet. The $2 bettor used to 
visit place and show windows for con- 
servative investments on horses he fa- 
vored. but a study at Sportsman’s Park 
in Chicago revealed that times have 
changed. Only 4.2^;, of the betting han- 
dle came from $2 place bets and only 
1 . 6 % from S2 show bets. Figures at Bow - 
ie in Maryland indicate a similar situ- 
ation. Monticcllo Raceway in New York 
tried two years ago to get the state to 


let it eliminate place and show betting. 
No sentimentalists, the Sportsman’s 
Park management closed down its S2 
place and show windows, and Chicago’s 
Hawthorne followed suit. Monticcllo 
finally got state approval to dose its win- 
dows, and Maryland tracks are now con- 
templating the same move. 

Bob Hancock, mutucls manager at 
Bowie and Pimlico, says the sharp drop 
in S2 place and show wagering is caused 
by the popularity of the cxacta. in w hich 
one bet covers both win and place. Han- 
cock says, "One third of all money bet 
each day is on the cxacta. It has to 
come from somewhere." 

PRIORITY 

In Northern Ireland a pubkeeper named 
Bernard Browne of Strabane in County 
Tyrone went fishing in the River Foyle. 
Just as he hooked a seven-pound salm- 
on, a fire fight broke out between Brit- 
ish troops and IRA guerrillas. Shots 
sounded all around him, but Browne 
stood fast, played the fish for 20 min- 
utes acul landed it. "I hardly noticed 
the shooting," he said later. "When you 
have a seven-pound salmon on the hook, 
nothing else matters. First things first." 

REVERSE IMAGE? 

There is an old wives’ talc that what is 
right for one identical twin is usually 
left for the other. Within a 24-hour span 
at the Pennsylvania Class B high school 
state basketball championships, identical 
twins Mike and Mitch Swartz of Mid- 
dletown gladdened the hearts of all who 
swear by old w ives. Mike cracked a bone 
in his right foot in a semifinal game. 
The next day in practice Mitch broke 
the corresponding bone in his left foot. 
"You hear of this," a Harrisburg doc- 
tor said, perhaps uneasily, "but there is 
no demonstrable scientific evidence for 
it." The twins’ father, cither corrobo- 
rating or denying the adage, depending 
on how you look at it, added. "One 
has a tall, blonde girl friend, the other 
a short brunette." 

MATTER OF OPINION 

At the NAIA basketball tournament in 
Kansas City last month, 6' 8* Travis 
Grant of Kentucky State set a one-game 
scoring record of 60 points, after which 
his coach, Lucias Mitchell, said, "He’s 
worth S2 million to the pros. He’s the 
greatest shooter in the world. If he’s 
not the No. I player drafted, I’ll be the 

romlnufd 
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EVERY HOME 
SHOULD HAVE 


ONE. 


Not just a central air conditioning unit. 

But our best. And that means you now have a 
choice. Both Carrier. 

There's the new Round One. Best money 
can buy— from Carrier. Or the new Compact, 
best buy for the money — also from Carrier. 

The unique design of the Round One 
makes it Carrier's most efficient residential unit. 
It uses the least power to cool an entire house. 
And it's the quietest, with a new 2-speed system 
that stays in low for normally hot days, shifts 
into high for scorchers. 

The Round One now has a new solid state 
control package that constantly monitors every 
critical circuit. If it senses any problem, it 
instantly responds to guard against 
possible damage. 

On the other hand, there's the Compact. 

It doesn't have all the Round One's features— 
yet it cools every bit as well. And a unique 
computer-designed fan assembly keeps it just 
about as quiet. For the money, no other unit 
delivers more value. 

Which is best for your home? 

Only a Carrier Dealer can help you decide 
To find the one nearest you. look in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll tell you about both. Some Carrier 
Dealers can even give you an estimate of your 
BTU requirements right on the phone. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company. 


OR THE OTHER. 


air conditioning 
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Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut by Faberge. 



SCORECARD ronilmiHl 

most surprised person in the country.** 

Mitchell's glowing praise was not un- 
expected. since along with being coach 
he is something of an agent for his play- 
ers. But Lcn Snyder of the Buffalo Braves 
said (SI. March 27). “He is the best 
pure shooter I’ve ever seen." Bob Cousy 
of the quondam Cincinnati Royals con- 
ceded that Grant played no defense 
but commented. "He hardly needs to. 
Any NBA club with a big stud at cen- 
ter would find him extremely useful.'* 
Dick McGuire, the New York Knicks 
scout, said after watching Grant. "A 
hell of an exhibition." 

However, a strong dissent on Grant’s 
ability came from Marty Blake, former 
Pittsburgh Condor general manager w ho 
now runs an independent scouting ser- 
vice for professional basketball that sup- 
plies information and opinion on the 
potential worth of college prospects. In 
discussing some of the current crop of 
collegians in Sport magazine, Blake was 
very down on Grant: "He does not play 
defense, and he shoots from 20 feet out. 
A computer would have told me to take 
him. but after watching one game I know 
the guy can’t play." 

The ABA apparently concurred with 
Blake’s opinion, for in its closed draft 
in February. Grant was not selected in 
the top 20. It will be interesting to see 
where he is picked in the NBA draft 
this coming Monday. A S2 million con- 
tract seems pic in the sky right now. 
but if it is any consolation to Grant, 
the final decision on just how good he 
is can’t come until the pros return to 
the court next fall. 

COUNTDOWN 

Before a Red Sox exhibition game this 
spring. Catcher Carlton Fisk checked 
with Pitcher Rogelio Morel on what sig- 
nals he wanted to use. Said Morel: "Use 
one, two. three fingers and a wiggle." 

"Why the wiggle?" Fisk asked. "You 
only have three pitches." 

Said Morct: "Oh, yeah." 

POINTLESS HOBBY 

Some weeks ago Goalie Ken Drydcn of 
the Montreal Canadiens was quoted on 
the subject of autographs (he gives them 
dutifully but says that they arc a waste 
of time for everyone concerned). Now 
Karccm Abdul-Jabbar has a few 
thoughtful words to say on the same sub- 
ject. "I don't mind people coming up 
to me and saying. ’Hello, how are you?' " 
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he told Joe Donnelly of Long Island’s 
Newsday. "Then I’m a real person. But 
signing autographs is kind of dehuman- 
izing. It keeps you in the realm of the un- 
known. Adults ask you for autographs 
so they can say to their kids they met 
you. Well, that's silly. I sign occasionally, 
but writing my name on a piece of pa- 
per really isn't necessary." 

When he was a youngster in New York 
City named Lew Alcindor. he used to 
hunt autographs himself, particularly 
after football games in Yankee Stadium 
and basketball games in Madison Square 
Garden. "I lost them in six months." 
he says now. "I didn't know where 
they were and, what’s more. I didn't 
really care." 

SOMETHING SPECIAL 

Southern Illinois’ Greg Starrick. holder 
of the new NCAA career foul-shooting 
record (.909), would like to play pro bas- 
ketball but not necessarily as a regular. 
"It would be nice if they used free-throw 
specialists the way pro football uses kick- 
ers,” he says. "I could come in and 
shoot for Wilt Chamberlain and then 
go back to the bench." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tex Winter. Houston Rocket coach, 
on UCLA’s Bill Walton: "One of the 
reasons I left as University of Wash- 
ington couch was that I knew what a 
great player he was going to be. I fig- 
ured I’d have a better chance of win- 
ning a title against Abdul-Jabbar in 
the NBA than against Walton in the 
PAC Eight." 

• Mickey Herskowitz, Houston TV com- 
mentator: "Since they are using news- 
men as a negotiating tactic, every ath- 
lete announcing his retirement should 
be required to post a bond. If he comes 
out of retirement within 60 days, he for- 
feits the bond and distributes the sum 
equally among writers attending his orig- 
inal press conference." 

• Billy Marlin. Detroit Tiger manager, 
who has the last bat Joe DiMaggio used 
and is willing to donate it to the Hall of 
l ame with one proviso: "I want them to 
put a tag on the bat that I donated it. 
That’s the only way I'll ever get in there." 

• Steve Arlin, San Diego Padre pitcher, 
whose long-term career is dentistry: 
"One of my patients asked me to in- 
scribe my initials on a filling. Where 
did you ever hear before of a dentist 
being asked for his autograph?" end 



THE BIG THREE. 

FIRST THEY’RE OLDSMOBILES. THEN THEY’RE STATION WAGONS. 



OLDSMOBILE 

4WVS/4 STEP/4HEAD 


SPACE. 

OLDS CUTLASS 
CRUISER: Over 
93 cu. ft. of load 
space, 1 1 6" 
wheelbase; seats 
6 adults. Tail- 


gate swings out or 
down. Power front 
disc brakes, Rocket 
350 V-8 engine, 
all-vinyl interior- 
all standard. 

MORE SPACE. 

OLDS VISTA-CRUISER: 

Up to 105 cu. ft. of cargo 
space. Exclusive obser- 
vation roof lets the sight; 
in, helps keep the glai 
out. All-vinyl interior, 
wood-grain vinyl 
paneling outside, Rocket 
350 V-8 engine— all 
standard; 12l' 
wheelbase; 2- or 
3-seat models. 

MOST 
SPACIOUS. 

OLDS CUSTOM 
CRUISER: As luxurious as 
most luxury sedans. Load 
space, 109 cu. ft. Wheelbase, 

127". Glide- A way tailgate 
actually disappears. Standard: 
Rocket 455 V-8, Turbo Hydra- 
matic transmission, power 
steering, power front disc 
brakes . . . and a front bumper 
that helps absorb minor impacts. 
Wood-grain vinyl paneling 
outside, supple vinyls inside. 








Sports Illustrated 


NOW HIS NAME 
IS MUD 

Long shot Head of the River sloshed to victory at Hialeah, giving a black eye 
to Derby favorite Riva Ridge. And on the same upsetting afternoon, fancied 
Royal Owi lost in California, contributing to the 3-year-old muddle 


T ake a shot of water — say about two 
inches of warm subtropical rain — 
mix it well with the good rich dirt of 
the Hialeah racing strip, and what you 
get is mud in your mint julep. That was 
the concoction whipped up last weekend 
in Miami when Riva Ridge and Hold 
Your Peace, the two super 3-year-olds 
of the year, went out to duel over 1 */i 
miles of slop in the Everglades Stakes. 
What everyone expected was a clear- 
cut favorite for the Kentucky Derby — 
probably Riva Ridge. What everyone 
got was Head of the River, a 19-to-l 
shot who is not even the best 3-ycar-old 
in his own stable, much less the best in 
the country. On dry land. In mud, 
though, he thinks he’s Man o' War. 
And like his trainer, Elliott Burch, says, 
it's been known to rain in Kentucky in 
early May. 

Burch, however, is an old hand at 
the Triple Crown game, and he isn't 
about to charge to Churchill Downs with 
nothing more than a prayer for a mon- 
soon and a mudder who won only one 
of four starts as a 2-year-old and was 
0 for 2 this season before Saturday’s 
shocking upset. Against the bankrolls of 
such as Riva Ridge (S525.265) and Hold 
Your Peace ($182,572), Head of the Riv- 
er's pre-Everglades earnings of S30.510 
aren’t numbers to impress anyone. 

"He’s mud out of mud,” Burch said 
with a grin. "Head of the River’s sire. 
Crewman, won the 1962 Garden State 
Stakes on a sloppy track. And his dam, 
First Feather, is by a fine mudder. She 

Rivaling In the slop like many of hit kin. 
Head of the River tested Hold Your Peace. 


also is the dam of Run the Gantlet, 
who won his Garden State Stakes on 
an olT-track and is great on soggy turf 
courses. Mud out of mud. The Derby? 
Head of the River is nominated, but 
let’s not rush things.” 

Early this year Burch had high hopes 
for the Triple Crown, but they were for 
Key to the Mint, the 3-year-old ace of 
Paul Mellon’s Rokcby Stable. Then three 
weeks ago Key to the Mint suffered a 
slight injury and was taken out of train- 
ing. Now he won’t be ready before the 
Preakness, at the earliest. 

"In workouts. I’d give Head of the 
River a six-length headstart, and Key 
to the Mint would pass him easily," 
Burch said. "Key to the Mint could 
carry me and still beat this colt.” Burch 
weighs close to 200 pounds. “Really, I 
don’t see how this race makes Riva Ridge 
any less of a favorite in the Derby. He's 
still my choice. Both of the top horses 
had an excuse. They were concentrating 
so much on each other they forgot ev- 
erybody else.” 

Riva Ridge and Hold Your Peace were 
all anyone talked of the week before 
the Everglades. Hold Your Peace is a 
midget speedster who bounced around 
the country a loser as a 2-year-old, ma- 
tured, won the recent SI 00,000 Flamingo 
by 10 lengths and phhtt! Suddenly the 
Kentucky Derby seemed to be devel- 
oping into a two-horse race. Trainer Ar- 
nold Winick purchased the colt as a year- 
ling for S26.000. He was a January foal, 
and Winick thought he might be an ear- 
ly 2-year-old. Winick never considered 
Hold Your Peace a standout and shipped 
him from track to track to track to track. 

continued 
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Watching for Royal Owl outside. Jockey La f fit Pincay on Solar Salute ( second from rail) nearly missed seeing Quack drive through Inside. 


MUDDLE eontinurd 


As a juvenile, the travel-weary little fel- 
low won just two of 1 1 races, 579,032 
and only a teacup measure of respect. 

But after his Flamingo victory, Win- 
ick began to scent roses. He declared 
he was shipping Hold Your Peace to 
Oaklawn Park for the $100,000 Arkansas 
Derby. ”1 don’t want any part of Riva 
Ridge until Churchill Downs." he said 
at the time. Twice as 2-ycar-olds the 
colts had met, and twice Hold Your 
Peace had been trounced. Then Winick 
had second thoughts and elected to stay 
for the Everglades. For one thing, re- 
membering last season, he wanted his 
colt's travel cut to a minimum. And, 
for another, horsemen consider the rac- 
ing strip at Hialeah vastly safer than 
the one at Oaklawn Park. The greater 
purse was no factor. When you own 
the bakery, who worries about bread? 

Then there was Riva Ridge’s condi- 
tion. With only one start since last No- 
vember. and that over only seven fur- 
longs. the colt figured to be at less than 
his best. "If I'm ever going to beat Riva, 
it just might be now." said Winick. Then 
he laughed and added, "Besides, Lu- 
cien Laurin isn't about to run Riva Ridge 
in the Everglades." 

Winick’s belief that Riva Ridge would 
not start was strengthened by track of- 
ficials, who had asked Laurin his plans 
for the champion colt immediately af- 


ter his win in the Hibiscus Stakes. Lau- 
rin said he didn’t know, that he wanted 
to sec how Riva Ridge came out of the 
race. Then the squat, white-haired train- 
er went fishing, and somehow everyone 
figured that his being out of telephone 
contact meant Riva Ridge would spend 
last Saturday in his stall. 

But on Thursday Laurin entered the 
colt together with his stablcmate. Up- 
per Case. Ron Turcotte, as usual, was 
named Riva Ridge’s jockey; Laurin said 
he hadn’t decided on a rider for the 
other horse. "Ha!" exclaimed Winick, 
“what Lucicn’s going to do is scratch 
Riva Ridge and put Turcotte on Upper 
Case. Why else would he name only 
one rider?" 

Right up until the deadline for scratch- 
es, 45 minutes before the Everglades, 
Winick was convinced Riva Ridge 
wouldn't run. "He is just trying to scare 
me out of town and into Arkansas," Win- 
ick had declared earlier. 

"To tell you the truth," Laurin said, 
"I'm glad Winick did not ship his horse 
to Arkansas. I've sent Spanish Riddle 
there for the big race, and with Hold 
Your Peace staying here maybe he can 
win that 100-grand purse." 

(Spanish Riddle was to run a dismal 
seventh at Oaklawn Park. The winner 
of the 17-horse charge in Hot Springs 
was No Le Hacc, who has now won 


two Derbies — the Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas — and five races in a row. Oaklawn 
had a Latin flavor. There was Laurin’s 
Spanish Riddle, there was the winner's 
Spanish name, which means "it makes 
no difference," and there was Spanish- 
speaking Juan Arias, the trainer of Ca- 
noncro, who was back with two more 
Kentucky Derby candidates — Hassi’s 
Image and Lester's Jester. They finished 
second and 15th in Arkansas and now 
head with the winner for Churchill 
Downs. ) 

On Friday night, with the counties 
just north of Miami braced for torna- 
does and heavy thunderstorms predicted 
for south Florida, the Winick stable en- 
sured a wet track by insisting that Moon 
Meredith, its full-blooded Indian groom, 
perform a rain dance in front of Hold 
Your Peace’s barn. While Riva Ridge 
has won in mud. Winick felt Hold Your 
Peace was the stronger of the two in the 
slop. Meredith apparently did the dance 
expertly, for by race time the track was 
so gooey the jockeys could have water 
skied on it. "Isn’t it great,” said Jim Mil- 
ner. a Winick employee. "Our colt real- 
ly loves this stuff. He thinks it’s choc- 
olate pudding." 

Riva Ridge was sent away the 4-to-5 
favorite. Hold Your Peace was second 
choice at 3-to-2, and a lot of people won- 
dered just who were those so ill-informed 
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as to bet S6.678 on Head of the River 
to win. The smart money said it was 2 to 
1 he would cover the last half mile dog- 
paddling. Whoever was betting the long 
shot, it could not have been Burch. Leav- 
ing the paddock before the Everglades, 
the trainer turned to Russ Harris, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer's crack handicap- 
per, and asked for a likely long shot in 
the remaining races. 

In the gate. New Prospect played his 
familiar role of bad actor, but he flew 
to the lead when the starter turned the 
field loose. As expected, the sprinter 
Nose for Money moved immediately into 
second place, with Riva Ridge third on 
the rail and Winick's colt at his shoul- 
der. Head of the River plodded along 
fifth. "I knew my horse didn’t have any 
speed," said Jockey Mike Hole, which 
everybody else knew, too. Well, almost 
everybody. Remember those people who 
had bet the six grand. 

The horses ran that way around the 
first turn and down the boggy back- 
stretch, the two fliers up front and the 
big pair waging their nervous private 
duel, never more than a length off the 
pace. Halfway into the far turn, for- 
gotten Head of the River exploded out 
of fifth. "He took off," said Hole. At 
the top of the stretch Head of the River 
was lapped on New Prospect. Riva Ridge 
and Nose for Money. He took the lead 
an eighth of a mile from home and had 
enough left to stave off Hold Your 
Peace's furious pursuit. "Bv the time I 
knew Head of the River was there, he 
was gone,” said Mickey Solomone, who 
rode Hold Your Peace. Having been on 
the rail all the way — and there the go- 
ing was the muckiest — Riva Ridge v/as 
too tired for his expected big finish. In- 
stead, the colt lugged in badly, scraped 
skin from his side hitting the railing 
and finished a splattered fourth, 3% 
lengths behind the winner, who car- 
ried 10 pounds less than the 122 hefted 
by the big two. 

"Riva Ridge never had a chance be- 
cause l couldn't get through," Turcottc 
said. "I was inside and couldn't get out 
because Hold Your Peace was alongside 
me. When I went closer to the rail he 
came in with me." Laurin was more 
blunt in his assessment. "You rode a 
bad race," he told his jockey. After 
watching the race films the trainer said, 
"Riva was in all kinds of trouble. He 
never had a chance. If that other kid 
[Hold Your Peace’s jockey] had ridden 


his own race instead of fooling with us, 
he could have won it and we'd have 
been second. We’d take back and he'd 
take back. You can’t win that way. 
Thank goodness my colt has come out 
of the race on all four legs. We’ll just 
have to sec what happens when we get 
back to my old Kentucky home." 

Out in Hold Your Peace's wooden w ig- 

MAKING A MODEST 

O nly hours after Head of the River ad- 
vanced to the head of the class at 
Hialeah, Solar Salute did something 
equally unsettling at Santa Anita. He 
trounced Royal Owl, the golden horse 
of the West, a colt many people had pre- 
dicted would follow those California 
superstars Swaps and Majestic Prince 
to Churchill Downs and further glory. 

The Santa Anita Derby had been all 
but conceded to Royal Owl, though he 
was not bred to go the mile-and-one- 
cighth distance and might even be short 
for the race us he had not had a start in 
a month. Few people were paying prop- 
er attention to Solar Salute, a modest 
son of a modest sire named Windsor 
Ruler. Even the horse's owner. John J. 
Elmore, and Trainer Lou Glauburg were 
anything but enthusiastic about his abil- 
ity. Solar Salute had won the San Fe- 
lipe a fortnight before, but had been 
entered in that stake only because Roy- 
al Owl and his injured nemesis, Mac- 
Arthur Park, were withdrawn. Though 
the victory gave Solar Salute his sixth 
straight win, his owner and trainer felt 
he had earned the prize by default. They 
had so little confidence in the colt, who 
had won just two of 12 starts last sea- 
son. that they had failed to nominate 
him for the Santa Anita Derby. The late- 
entry fee last weekend cost them S5.000, 
but it took Solar Salute just one minute 
and 47*j seconds to earn back the in- 
vestment and $83,000 more. 

His performance was magnificent, and 
while he may be no Majestic Prince to 
look at (Glauburg describes the colt as 
“just average; there’s nothing outstand- 
ing about him, but nothing much to crit- 
icize either"), it is evident Solar Salute 
has amazing grit. In his early races the 
colt often appeared washy and nervous. 
But Glauburg's patience and Jockey Laf- 
fit Pincay’s feel for the horse (he has rid- 
den Solar Salute in his string of seven 
wins) have pacified the animal. "He's 


warn, Moon Meredith w-as wondering 
if perhaps he shouldn’t have shortened 
his rain dance by a few steps and a cou- 
ple of whoops. But how could he have 
known that his colt wasn’t the only kid 
on the block who loves chocolate pud- 
ding. And, who knows, perhaps even 
mint leaves if they arc muddy enough. 

— Pat Putnam 


NAME FOR HIMSELF 

my choice for Churchill Downs," says 
a pleased Pincay. Is Glauburg equally 
exhilarated? "MacArthur Park is the 
best colt here on the Coast," the trainer 
answers glumly, "and if Royal Owl had 
had a race two weeks ago the way we 
did, he probably would have beaten us, 
because I think he's the better horse." 

An odd reflection by a Kentucky Der- 
by-bound trainer perhaps, but then 
Glauburg was hardly in a rush to pack. 
*'l guess we’ll have to go to Churchill 
Downs now." he said after the Santa Ani- 
ta race. "I’ll have to leave 37 horses be- 
hind, which I don't much want to do.” 

Solar Salute has earned the trip. Tak- 
ing the lead from his five rivals at the 
start, the bay clicked off quarters in .23 H, 
.47 and 1:11*5. Pincay was riding cau- 
tiously. watching Bill Shoemaker on 
Royal Owl, who was never more than 
a length away. In third place was 
Quack. "I knew the pace was slow 
enough," Pincay said later, “so that 
when Shoe started his run 1 would 
have plenty of horse left." 

But when Shoe made his move around 
the final turn. Royal Owl wasn’t ready 
to make his. "I was hustling just to 
keep up,” Shoemaker said afterward. 
Meanwhile, Quack drove through on the 
inside. With Pincay focusing attention 
on his archrival Shoemaker, Howard 
Grant actually got Quack half a length 
in front at the eighth pole. But then 
Solar Salute showed his toughness. Af- 
ter appearing to be a beaten horse in 
the San Felipe, he had come on again 
to win. Now he did it once more, dig- 
ging in to overtake Quack 70 yards from 
the wire and pulling away to win by three- 
quarters of a length. A thoroughly beat- 
en and tired Royal Owl finished a dis- 
tant third. Solar Salute’s victory was no 
April Fools’ joke. Any horseman who 
doesn’t take him seriously may be a May 
fool on Kentucky Derby Day. 

-Whitney Tower 
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GENTLE 
TIGERS OF 
THE 
TABLES 

Spring came early to Ottawa as the 
Chinese Ping-Pong team, fulfilling 
a promise from Chou En-Lai, won 
laughing in Canada on the first leg of 
its journey through North America 
by WILLIAM JOHNSON 

T he promise was made last spring in 
Peking: Premier Chou En-lai told his 
visitors that, yes, the peerless world 
champion Red Chinese table tennis team 
would visit North America when "the 
blossoms arc in bloom." Last week Chou 
kept his promise. It was, however, a no- 
tably blossomless day in Canada, a chill 
and dripping March afternoon, when the 
Chinese team arrived at the airport in 
Montreal. For the first time, these mighty 
idols of the once forbidding Communist 
country were to set foot on North Amer- 
ican soil. Here they came, a party 28 
strong, filing out of an Air France 747 
after 30 hours of flying from Peking, 
bound fora month-long tour that would 
send them across the wheat fields of Can- 
ada, from coast to coast in the U.S. 
and. finally, deep into the sunny coun- 
tryside of Mexico. 

What might one expect of heroes from 
Red China? A grim and scow ling gang, 
led by a battering ram of security men? 
A gloomy crowd of automatons, pol- 
ished to machinclikc perfection for the 
greater good of Chairman Mao? But. 
no. it was nothing like that. They brought 
their own Chinese sunshine into the drab 
Canada afternoon. 

Their dress — the egalitarian garb of 
the Chinese revolution — was drab. too. 
but despite the sombcrncss of their fash- 
ion, they radiated warmth, charm and 
a kind of childlike curiosity as they de- 
barked from the plane. There were no 
security men at all, only a few officials 
wearing benign smiles and some hard- 
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scrambling cameramen. Male members 
of the team grinned and waved jaun- 
tily. At a rather low-key and disorganized 
airport reception, the most exalted he- 
roes of the People's Republic of China 
contentedly sipped orange juice and nib- 
bled homemade sugar cookies, while a 
friendly speech or two was reeled off. 
Then they flew to Ottawa for their first 
exhibition matches. 

On the bus ride into town from the air- 
port. the most celestial sports gods of 
all of 760 million people in Communist 
China threw back their heads at a sig- 
nal from a young w oman player w ith pig- 
tails and burst into lusty song. It was a 
scene not at all unlike a crowd of kids 
riding home in the school bus after a win- 
ning basketball game, except that they 
were singing hymns of the revolution, 
praising the feats of Mao Tsc-tung. As 
the bus pulled up to the hotel, the Chi- 
nese suddenly burst into laughter and. 
to the astonishment of their Canadian 
hosts, loosed a near-perfect rendition of 
Aloiiette, genii/le aloud te. 

The arris al of the Chinese was met 
with almost total ennui by the Ca- 
nadian population and press. No crow ds 
greeted them and no major stories chron- 
icled their first days in North America. 
Yet, in retrospect, it was actually a point 
of some wonderment that Chou's prom- 
ise had been kept at all. For it was made 
during a strange and confusing period, 
in the bewildering days after Western 
trespassers had been welcomed to Chi- 
na for the first lime in more than a gen- 
eration. When Chou spoke last April, 
the only bridge across the chasm of fear 
and vituperation that had separated Red 
China and the West was a frail, even a 
foolish, sort of structure. The table ten- 
nis teams of Canada and the U.S.. a re- 
markably unprepossessing bunch of em- 
issaries, had been invited beyond the Chi- 
nese barricades after the world cham- 
pionships in Japan and it was during a 
reception for them in Peking that Chou 
first indicated the era of Ping-Pong di- 
plomacy was upon us. 

None of it seemed real then but it 
was. of course, and the President of the 
U.S. has since trod where only table ten- 
nis addicts had gone before, and the 
world will never be quite the same again. 

The Chinese delegation is led by 
a pudgy, bright-eyed fellow named 
Chuang Tsc-tung, a table tennis genius 
who held the world singles title from 
1961 through 1967 (longer than any man) 


and is considered by the game’s experts 
to be the best player ever to pick up a pad- 
dle. Chuang is also the most celebrated 
No. I hero of anyone in the People’s Re- 
public of China — except for Mao and 
Chou — for table tennis is a sport re- 
vered in China beyond any other. There 
arc more than 3.2 million registered play- 
ers there; the U.S. has no more than 
2.800. Indeed, not since the game was 
invented 75 years ago and came to be 
known at various times as gossamer, 
pom-pom and w hiff-w half has it had such 
enormous popularity as in Red China. 
And because it requires no expensive fa- 
cilities, it is widely considered to be the 
game of the masses around the world 
— a point which some cynics feel ex- 
plains the reason that the Chinese have 
chosen to use this sport as a vehicle for 
diplomacy. 

Chuang Tsc-tung no longer plays ex- 
cept for exhibitions: he has conic to be 
a sort of statesman-sportsman now . trav- 
eling widely. However, he was the mys- 
tery man of the table tennis world from 
1966 to 1969. during the bizarre and 
bloody years of China's cultural revo- 
lution. In a fierce scries of purges, Mao 
Tse-tung and the savage Red Guards 
tried to revitalize the nation’s sense of 
purpose by eradicating thousands of peo- 
ple. All sports were suspended during 
this brutal period and Chuang Tse-tung 
was seen no more at international match- 
es. Weird and mournful rumors began 
to build among table tennis buffs and 
at one point in 1969 the gossip was that 
Chuang had been a member of an anti- 
Mao group of ruffians called the Black 
Band and that he had been jailed, then 
released, only to be murdered — torn to 
bits by the Red Guards. 

To sec him now, murmuring niceties 
at teacup and crcam-puff receptions and 
sightseeing trips in Ottawa, it is plain 
that Chuang was on the right side of 
any cultural revolution. Nevertheless, he 
insisted in adamant Chinese, translated 
by an interpreter, that sports heroics in 
the People’s Republic profit no one but 
the people— certainly not the hero him- 
self. "In China, we do not differentiate 
in the kind of work we do," he said. 
"Some is more inferior than other, but 
we all work to serve the people. Sports 
figures are treated like others. Generally , 
we train during our spare time from 
work. Always we arc trying to elevate 
the level of sports in China so that the 
people will improve their health this 



Cheng and Un played it pretty and close. 


is conducive to socialism and to the na- 
tional defense." 

Whatever else the regimen in China 
may produce, it is definitely conducive 
to brilliant table tennis. Though they 
seemed cheery as children and friendly 
as good traveling salesmen, the Chinese 
brought ferocity to the game. John Hun- 
nius, president of the Canadian Amateur 
Sports Federation, visited China early 
this year to make arrangements for the 
tour. “They play from their toes up," 
he said. “They condition themselves by 
doing things like long-distance jogging, 
swimming and gymnastics. Wc arc all 
sissies compared to the way they play 
the game.” 

The first matches of the tour were 
held last week in the lush and gentle en- 
virons of Ottawa’s splendid Opera House 
in the National Arts Centre. Besides 
Chuang himself, the Chinese team of- 
fered a sterling-silver who’s who of table 
tennis stars currently living on this plan- 
et. There was the cherubic Lin Hui-ching, 
30. world champion of women’s singles, 
doubles and mixed doubles; the ascetic 
Cheng Min-chih, 26, women’s doubles 
champion; the doe-eyed Cheng Huai- 
ying, 22, Afro-Asian singles champion; 
the jovial Chang Hsieh-lin, 31, men’s 
coach and mixed doubles champion; the 
handsome Li Fu-jung, 29, who lost three 
times in the world finals to Chuang Tse- 


tung, and the fresh-faced Liang Kc-liang, 
21, who is considered a likely contender 
for the men’s world singles championship 
next year. 

In a series of five matches, the Chi- 
nese contingent all but swept their Ca- 
nadian competition into the orchestra 
pit — with the one exception of Derek 
Wall, 42, the Canadian singles cham- 
pion; he defeated young Liang. When 
it was over, there was general agreement 
that the Chinese had perhaps been gen- 
erous in victory, carrying some of their 
more inept opponents to far closer con- 
tests than they warranted. 

“Of course they took it easy on us. I 
asked them to," said Art Barran. pres- 


ident of the Canadian Table Tennis As- 
sociation. “They are too polite and too 
friendly to embarrass their hosts unnec- 
essarily. Don’t forget, this is a friend- 
ship tour, not open combat." 

True enough. As a smiling Chuang 
Tsc-tung said: "Wc hope through our 
contests in this sport to build a growing 
understanding between China and Can- 
ada and the United States and Mexico. 
We are here to cultivate blooms of friend- 
ship.” If there were not yet any real blos- 
soms blooming in the Canadian snows 
last week, perhaps new seeds of friend- 
ship sown by Ping-Pong players was what 
Chou En-lai had in mind when he made 
that promise a year ago. *nd 




DANCING 

MASTERS 


T hey tee off this week at Augusta, and here you 
can see evcrybody’s-choice-to-win-the- Masters 
out having himself a ball. The scene is a Palm Springs 
soiree during the recent Bob Hope Desert Classic, the 
kind of easygoing tournament where a fellow is en- 
titled to let down his hair and have a few giggles. The 
field is filled with 90-shootcrs and celebrities, and once 
you make the clubhouse there is nothing like a quick 
two-step to show the gang that you only play the 
Hope for laughs. There is never such levity at Au- 
gusta. of course. Especially for the favorite. The Mas- 
ters is somber business. Weeks of mental preparation. 
Hours on the practice tec. Visions of a Grand Slam 
starting. The toughest of competition gathered from 
around the world. And yet a man who has won the 
championship three times, finished second twice and 
holds the Masters scoring record has a right to hope that 
he might waltz through the field once again. But hold 
everything! Stop the music! Arnold Palmer is not the 
Masters favorite. Of course he isn't, you sillies. Palm- 
er's dancing partner is. You just didn't recognize Jack 
Nicklaus there, wearing a wig but not his green coat. 


PHOTOGRAPH (T BIN WINNER! 
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ANOTHER KNOCKDOWN COMING UP 

Despite all the shooting and scampering about in Eastern arenas, the NBA playoffs are headed for the 
inevitable conclusion that — just as it was last year — the West is still by far the best by PETER CARRY 


1 1 was not so long ago that the only 
I fans who ever picked the West in 
the NBA playoffs were the same people 
who bet Poland even up in World War 
II. or took Debbie Reynolds over Liz 
Taylor in the Fddic Fisher Bowl. Now 
that the championship rounds are start- 
ing all over again, these arc the very 
same folks who will promptly bet the 
family farm and their Edsels on the East. 

Before the Milwaukee Bucks started 
the new trend last year. Eastern teams 
had won the world title every year since 
1959. On several occasions the Eastern 
Conference finals— Boston vs. whatsits- 
name— involved two teams better than 
any in the West. Even as recently as 
two years ago the New York Knick- 
erbockers began building one more, 
though short-lived, dynasty in the East. 
That was the way it went. But dynasties 
aside and never mind tradition, it is per- 
fectly clear where pro basketball's power 
really lies now. 

The three strongest NBA clubs, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee and Chicago, arc 
members of the Western Conference, and 
that conference's preliminary playoff 
round, which began last week, includes 
four of the live best NBA teams— the 
Big Three plus the Golden State War- 
riors. In fact, the power shift has been 
so drastic that two Western teams that 
were not good enough to make the play- 
offs. Phoenix and Seattle, each compiled 
better records than all but two Eastern 
Conference clubs. 

This situation made for a lot of mean- 
ingless jumping up and down, arm wav- 
ing and scampering about in arenas along 
the Eastern Seaboard last week as the 

Their big dash is next, but first the Lakers 
( with (Sait Goodrich, above) must eliminate 
Chicago. The Bucks ( with Kareem Jabbar on 
Nate Thurmond) must beat Golden State. 


Celtics, the East's only strong team, hit 
unexpected resistance in their attempt 
to fast-break the Hawks back to At- 
lanta. The Knicksand the Baltimore Bul- 
lets also gathered for the umpteenth an- 
nual renewal of their playoff rixalry. It 
used to be considered a classic confron- 
tation, but now it teeters on the edge of 
irrelevancy, saved only by the fact that 
the Bullets — who won a rousing 46' , 
of their games during the regular sea- 
son— once again seem to be getting them- 
selves together for the playoffs. And, 
thus assembled, they split their first two 
games w ith New York. The Bullets could 
be upset winners in the East, just as 
they were a year ago. Everybody re- 
members a year ago. That's when they 
went to the finals and lost to Milwau- 
kee. four games to zero. 

Out in the West, meanwhile, the folks 
have not seen a draw this tough since 
Wyatt Earp. For the first time in NBA 
history, all the teams in one playoff 
bracket have won-lost ratings over .600. 

The best of the four, as the action 
starts, are the Lakers, who set all the rec- 
ords for setting records this season. The 
team holds the mark for the highest per- 
centage (.841), for the widest margin of 
victory in a single game (63 points), for 
the most games over 100 points (81), 
for victories in a season (69). for wins 
in a row (33), for wins on the road (31), 
for wins at home (38) and for wins in 
front of ancsthcti/cd crowds (36). Those 
last two statistics are the same. Despite 
all the strange and wondrous things their 
team did this year, Los Angeles fans 
still behave in their same old pattern — 
they sit on their hands and try not to 
snore. Their loudest cheers invariably 
go to free throws made by Wilt Cham- 
berlain; their second loudest arc reserved 
for free throws missed by Wilt Cham- 
berlain. A brilliant steal by Jerry West 


is usually greeted with the same amount 
of fervor as a time-out announcement 
that another Myron Florin extravaganza 
will appear at the Forum soon. 

This is not to knock Laker fans un- 
reasonably. Their reticence is a little 
more understandable when it is remem- 
bered that this team has made the play- 
offs 12 straight years and still never won 
an NBA championship. At least this year 
a goodly crowd showed up for the open- 
er against those masters of the slow bump 
and grind, the Chicago Bulls. 

The Bulls, only team in the Western 
playoffs without a superstar center, were 
fresh from an extraordinary season of 
their own in which they won 57 games, 
a better record than many past NBA 
champions. Unlike the Lakers— who 
want nothing more than to run. run, 
run — Chicago tries to compensate for 
its lack of exceptional pivot play by 
throw ing up a bruising defense and slow- 
ing the tempo on offense, then running 
imaginative, intricate patterns that grind 
down the opposition until an open shot 
appears near the basket. 

In the first two games at Los Angeles, 
Chicago controlled the tempo, all right, 
but the Lakers won in the most im- 
pressive way of all— by playing the other 
team's style and winning with it. Los An- 
geles scored only 15 fast-break goals in 
the two games and still took the first 
95-80 and the second 131-124. 

By Sunday night the series was 3-0 
and Chicago's tough little coach, Dick 
Motta, confessed, "We're not like oth- 
er good teams. We have to play so hard 
just to win during the regular season 
that wc dbn't have the deep emotional 
reserve to turn to when the playoffs 
come." But Los Angeles, which expects 
to move past Chicago to the Western 
championship and finally the NBA ti- 
tle, suffers no such limitations. 

continued 
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During ihc Lakers' midseason w inning 
streak they played without any special 
fire and triumphed largely on their su- 
perior expertise. In playoffs Coach Bill 
Sharman can call on West’s unusual pres- 
ence in crisis and even rely on Cham- 
berlain as a largcr-than-cvcr dominating 
force. But, further, he has at hand a 
breadth of talent that often remains ob- 
scured behind the glistening of West, 
Wilt and high-scoring Gail Goodrich. 
The best example is scorcr-turned-rc- 
boundcr Happy Hairston. Once known 
largely for his habit of sneaking away 
from his man on defense in order to 
pick up easy baskets, Hairston had in- 
creased his scoring average in each of 
his seven pro seasons. But this year his 
scoring dropped five points after Shar- 
man asked him to concentrate more on 
rebounding and Hairston's average of 
1 5 rebounds per game in the second half 
of the year helped change Los Angeles 
from a weak, one-rebounder team into 
a strong one. Now Hairston is the first 
forward ever to play alongside Wilt and 
pull in 1,000 rebounds. In the games at 
Los Angeles last week the underpub- 
licizcd Hairston dragged in 33 rebounds, 
only five less than Chamberlain. 

A similar sort of obscurity has been 
the lot of the two men who turned out 
to be the difference in the first two games 
of the Bucks-Warriors series in Milwau- 
kee. In both games Centers Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar and Nate Thurmond 
played to a standoff, with Thurmond 
three times holding Kareem at least six 
points under his season's scoring aver- 
age of 34. Thurmond's defense and re- 
bounding were important factors in the 
Warriors’ surprising 1 17-106 upset in the 
opener, but equally impressive and much 
more unexpected were the 30 points 
scored by Guard Jim Barnett. A musta- 
chioed. scrambling player formerly more 
celebrated for his eccentricities than his 
jump shot, Barnett took over as a starter 
in January and helped quarterback Gold- 
en State to more winning ways. 

That first defeat darkened the cloud 
that has hung over the Bucks ever since 
the Laker winning streak grew in De- 
cember. Usually objective basketball 
fans have wasted long hours in recent 
months trying to convince themselves 
and others that Milwaukee is little more 
than a second-rate team. But the Bucks 
are definitely top rate, and Jabbar re- 
mains the game's dominant player. 

In the loss to the Warriors, Curtis 


Perry, who came to Milwaukee in a mid- 
scason trade with Houston, scored one 
point. Perry was supposed to have been 
a throw-in in the Houston deal. As a 
rookie the year before he played only 
100 minutes but his rebounding im- 
pressed Bucks Coach Larry Costello and 
Perry quickly became a starter. Still, his 
performance in the first Golden State 
game shook the coach. Before the sec- 
ond round Costello said, 'if Curtis 
doesn't do it tonight I’m going to John 
Block early. We can't wait this time." 

Perry heard the message. He scored 
nine points in the first nine minutes and 
he finished with 22 as the Bucks evened 
the scries with a thumping 118-93 vic- 
tory. "We took the whole thing more 
seriously," Oscar Robertson said after- 
ward. Then Costello piled more pressure 
on Perry by saying before the third game 
in Oakland. "If we get anything at all 
out of Perry's position, we win.” Perry 
did it again, scoring only nine points 
but pulling in 14 rebounds as the Bucks 
gained the edge in the series 122-94. 

Thus, it is likely that Hairston and 
Perry will match up when the Bucks 
meet the Lakers to start the most tan- 
talizing scries since the tense Boston- 
Philadclphia duels of the late ’60s. In 
battles such as the one shaping up for 
the Western Conference title, the per- 
formances of the superstars often have 
a tendency to balance each other out. 
As the teams scratch for an added edge 
anywhere on the court, this match-up 
between an old pro who has changed 
his game and a young one who is still 
trying to find his could be nearly as piv- 
otal as those between Kareem and Wilt 
and West and Robertson. 

In the East, with the Celtics in the 
playoffs after a two-year absence, there 
was a racing start on the floor but not 
at the gate. There were 2,500 empty scats 
at Boston Garden (some of them va- 
cant because it was the first night of Pass- 
over), but there was rarely a vacancy in 
the Celtic fast break as Boston defeated 
Atlanta 126-108 — scoring 17 baskets on 
the run. The key to Atlanta's slim chanc- 
es for an upset is Pete Maravich, still 
weak and underweight from an attack 
of mononucleosis during prcscason 
training. "I'm down from 205 to 180 
pounds," Maravich told SI Reporter 
Jane Gross after his uninspired game at 
Boston. "When you're out on the court 
people bump and run, lean on you and 
things like that. It's a game of physical 


well-being. When I tire so easily I get 
mental anxiety. I’m eating four and five 
meals a day, but it doesn't help. I didn't 
feel well and I got real tired in the sec- 
ond quarter. I was below 180 going into 
the game — I guess due to nerves. I had 
no stamina.” But then Maravich played 
better in the second game, back in At- 
lanta, scoring 16 points as the Hawks 
won 113-104 behind Lou Hudson's 41 
points. On Sunday the Celtics seized the 
scries lead 2-1 as whirling John llav- 
licck ran his three-game scoring total to 
106 points and 20 assists. 

Meanwhile, a touch of this East-West 
imbalance even appears in the ABA, 
where the Eastern conference claims the 
outstanding Kentucky Colonels, but the 
West seems likely to prov ide all the sus- 
pense. The Colonels, who lost only 16 
games and set nearly as many records 
for winning as the Lakers, should ease 
their way to the finals as effortlessly as 
a Bluegrass gentleman sipping down a 
sourmash — in spite of an upset loss to 
the New York Nets in the opener. Al- 
ready the third or fourth best team in 
all of pro basketball, Kentucky starts a 
front line of solid Cincy Powell and two 
brilliant youngsters, 6' 9' Dan Issel, 23. 
and 7' 2" Artis Gilmore, 22. Together 
they should give the Colonels the strong- 
est forecourt in basketball for years. 

The ABA West, however, is filled w ith 
imponderables. Indiana, which won the 
Western Division last season and still 
has the deepest talent in the league, fin- 
ished second to Utah, a meager 10 games 
over .500. The Pacers suffered some in- 
juries to top players and the lineup was 
often unsettled as Coach Slick Leonard 
maneuvered to find playing time for good 
rookie Forwards George McGinnis and 
Darnell Hillman. But even beyond that, 
Indiana seemed slowed by complacency. 
"It appeared to me that the players 
looked at it as a long season," said Leon- 
ard. "I think it stemmed from the fact 
that, in this day and age. money is the 
big issue in professional sports. I hoped 
pride would carry us, but after winning 
three straight division titles I think the 
players just didn't have the enthusiasm 
to go through it again — particularly af- 
ter our fans considered it a bad season 
last year when we were edged out in the 
playoffs. The NBA pays S3.000 a man 
for winning a division : we get S500 each. 
I really don't think there's enough em- 
phasis on winning the div isions." 

Providing they find the playoff mon- 

eontmurd 
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Whatever the time, whatever the place, one whiskey 
always seems right : Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

In a world of good things, all of them in good measure, 
7 Crown belongs. 

Which is w-hy more people make it a part of their 
world than any other whiskey of any kind. 

Taste the best of America. Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. It fits right into your world. 




This year why not invite your 
overseas friends over here? 


Too expensive for them? 

Maybe not, this year. 

Because, this year, there are 
made-to-order bargains to lure 
them here. Bargains in trans- 
ocean sea fares, and air fares, 
just-for-them.And reduced bus, 
rail, and air rates, once they 
arrive. 

And lots more. But some of 
them may not be available next 


year. And many of them must 
be arranged before your friends 
leave the other side. 

So write to them. Tell them 
to talk to their travel agent or 
overseas carrier. (That way, 
they can get all the details.) 

Then add one more thing. 
Tell them America is not so big 
and bustling that no one will 
have time for them— and you'll 


be around to show them the 
ropes when they arrive. 

Now sit back and wait. With 
any luck, you may soon be 
showing them America as you 
see it. But better be prepared 
for one surprise. 

You may soon also be seeing 
America as they see it— redis- 
covering it through their wide 
and startled eyes. 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 

A" AfttK, Oltn* U S D»p*'lm»nl ol C©'"m»rt* 
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give a museum animal a home 


These animal sculptures were beloved by the 
ancient Egyptians, Chinese, Persians and Etruscans. 

The original masterpieces are in the collections 
of six world-famous museums. But now you can order 
perfect, hand crafted replicas for your home or 
office -made with the approval and author- 
ization of these great museums. 


Each replica has been cast in durable Alvastone* 
from a direct impression of the original, then 
hand-patined to duplicate its color and texture 
A printed description tells the story of 
each sculpture. 

To order, fill out and mail the coupon below 
Satisfaction is guaranteed 


tOOROEP Please pnnt you name ana adaress. and indicate quantities o( tne replicas you wtsh to receive Replicas 
are listed as snown in illustration from left to ngnf Please enclose chock or money order Shipping, insurance and 
handing charges are dreody included (New VOrk residents please add applicable sales la* ) 

1 Etruscan Rams Head (400-350 BC) A drinking vessel (Rhython) Original of terra cotta 8“ long Comes 

with lucrte stand From the Milwaukee Art Center 52 7 00 postpaid 

? hotus Falcon Egyptian (663-332 BC ) Original of greenish bronze it" high including wood base From The 

louvre S24 00 postpaid 

3 Hippopotamus Egyptian (About 1940 BC ) Original of bluish ^reen laience 7H long by 3* high From 

the City Art Museum St Louis 521 00 postpaid 

4 Persian ibex. (Slh to 4th Century 8 C ) Ongmai of bronze 144" high including wood base From the Museum 

of Fine Arts. Boston, 554 00 postpaid 

5 Egyptian Cot (663-525 B C ) Original of bronze 12M * high, including wood base From The Detroit Institute 

al Arts 530 00 postpaid 

6 Chinese Quodtoped Chou Dynasty (6th- 5th Century BCJOngmolc* greenish bronze 7H“ long by 5^" 

high including wood base From the Freer Ga»ery of Art 519 00 postpaid 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

: • ' • ' ' 
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The latest gimmick at Maxine’s 
Massage Parlor is to offer customers 
her own brand of roll-your-own 
filter cigarettes. 

Now everybody will be smoking 
Maxine's roll-your-own filter cigarettes ...almost everybody. 


Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

( But then, they don’t try to be. ) 


20 mg. "tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG/71. 


ci 972 R j. Rovnoid* Tobacco Cc 
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cy (about S5.000 per man to the champs) 
enticing enough, the Pacers should eas- 
ily defeat the Denver Rockets in the 
first round and move into the West finals 
against Utah or— hold onto your Stet- 
son— the Dallas Chaparrals. The Stars 
arc a better team with a better record 
than they were a year ago when they 
won the ABA championship. Jimmy 
Jones has added finesse to the backcourl, 
and Willie Wise, who came into the pros 
hoping to become the best defensive for- 
ward and very nearly succeeded, has be- 
come a shooting Star as well. At the 
urging of All-Star Zclmo Beaty. Wise 
increased his offensive output when the 
Utah scoring pace flagged mildly in De- 
cember. With his defense suffering only 
minimally, he has since been on a spree, 
scoring 20 points or more in 31 con- 
secutive games. His average (23.2) is up 
eight points over last year, he has shot 
more than 50'V from the door and even 
his rebounding is improved. 

Down in Dallas, however, a physical 
fitness nut and former Bucks* assistant, 
rookie Tom Nissalkc, has pulled off 
the best coaching job in years. Dallas 
has two NBA-type guards in Donnie 
f reeman and Steve Jones, but its front- 
court is right out of Agatha Christie. 
The mystery men include the Chaps’ 
best forward. Rich Jones, who plays 
at center, two NBA rejects and a 13th- 
round draft choice rookie from T.C.U. 
named Goo Kennedy. Kennedy, who 
refused to go out for basketball in 
high school because he was afraid of 
crowds but then changed his mind when 
his friends threatened to beat him up 
if he didn't, is a strong rcboundcr who 
fouls too often, lie will guard Wise in 
the playoffs, and his ability to cut 
down on personals could be an im- 
portant factor in the series. 

The Chaps, who closed with a rush, 
winning 26 of their final 42 games, have 
a genuine chance to upset the Stars, even 
after dropping the series opener. I Oft ‘>6 
at Salt Lake City. After losing 17 con- 
secutive games to Utah over the past 
two seasons. Dallas won four of the five 
final meetings this year, the only loss 
coining in overtime. If they beat the 
Stars, the Chaps also could do well 
against the Pacers, a team they defeat- 
ed in seven of 12 games this year. Still, 
there should be one moment of joy for 
pro basketball fans in the East: regard- 
less of the opponent, the Colonels ought 
to win the ABA finals. ond 
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Branded to prevent ruffling 


i. a great new shoe idea — very tough and very 
comfortable. They are designed for barefoot freedom with 
wedge soles for strong support. You'll see TREK travelling 
all over the world from Agra to Copenhagen to the Big Sur 
and you'll find real pleasure in wearing them. 


Main Am., Norwalk. Com. 06SS1 { -mwKv SHOES 

Manufmetnrod WorU-WUa - Worn Ctrorywho r o 

Call the toll free number tor your nearest store. Dial 800-631-1972. (In N.J. 800-962-2103) 



TERMS OF MOTOROLA GUARANTEE 

For one year from purchase date. Motorola guarantees to pay 
labor charges for correction of product defects, including 
removal and reinstallation service. 

For one year from purchase date, Motorola guarantees to ex- 
change all defective parts. Exchange made with remanufac- 
tured Motorola parts. 

Guarantee is effective only when carried to and serviced by 
a Motorola Authorized Servicer during normal working hours. 
Proof of purchase is required. Guarantee does not cover in- 
stallation, antenna. non-Motorola equipment, automotive 
equipment or their removal and reinstallation, removal of static, 
other electrical interference, water damage, foreign use (except 
Canada), or damage due to owner misuse. 




This is the Motorola 
one-year guarantee. 


Wc want you to have the protection of the Motorola 
one-year guarantee shown above. 

If you don’t find this exact guarantee packed with 
your SIDE TRACK car stereo, write Motorola Auto- 
motive Sound Products, Dept. L, 9401 West Grand 
Avenue, Franklin Park. Illinois 60131, and we’ll send 
it to you. 

Approximately 6,000 Motorola Authorized Warranty 
Stations from coast-to-coast make it convenient for 


you to get service under Motorola’s guarantee. 

The SIDE TRACK is something else in a 2-chan- 
nel, 8-track car stereo. 

It loads from the side. You can not only mount 
it under the dash hut ... with a bracket (KM29B), 
optional at extra cost. Model TM7I7S mounts on 
the tunnel of many cars. 

And look at all of the features you get at no 
extra cost! ^ 


You yet your money’s worth until MOTOROLA 





It’s yours with every 
SIDETRACK, 
.the NOW car stereo. 


Tool steel lock that 
defies hacksaws and 
bracket optional at 
cost. 


Get all these features at your Motorola Dealer’s 

• Two 5 l A u Golden Voice* speakers with grilles and mounting hardware. 

• Lighted Cartridge Door and Controls for operation in the dark. 

• Program Indicator • Cartridge Ejector • Balance Control 

• Dual Volume Control • Easy Action Slide-Lever Controls 

• Ample power output on each channel contributes to superb sound. 



SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 



THE ORIGINAL LITTLE 
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Still swatting the ball and barking 
orders like a drill sergeant, at 85 Hazel 
Wightman is truly the Queen Mother of 
U.S. tennis by MELVIN MADDOCKS 


OLD LADY IN TENNIS SHOES 



L aic in the afternoon, when the sun starts to 
■ dip and the energies of normal people slump, 
a relentless rhythmic thudding begins in a brow n- 
shingled garage only a couple of desperate lobs, 
three or four wild smashes, and maybe a tricky 
drop shot from the Longwood Cricket Club 
in Brookline, Mass. Plop-a-BOOM. plop-a- 
BOOM. plop-a-BOOM. The heat is so regular 
you could set a metronome to it. 

What is this native drum so stubbornly say- 
ing to suburban Boston? Open the door at the 
left side of the garage and walk in. Half a doz- 
en teen-age and pre-teen-age girls form an awed 
semicircle apprentice priestesses, some in ten- 
nis whites and others in faded blue jeans. Thcv 
come in the usual sizes and shapes. I i replugs 
with determined red faces you wouldn't want 
to meet on a hockey Held. Pale, languid, don't- 
muss-my-hair types— sex goddesses of Beaver 
Country l>ay School. But all have one thing in 
common: a tennis racket in hand, clutched like 
the Holy Grail. 

In the middle, lowered over by the taller girls, 
stands a Little Old Lady in Tennis Shoes. Plop-a- 
BOOM. plop-a-BOOM, plop-a-BOOM. A 
scuffed tennis ball is being propelled with con- 
trolled fury against a square of unpainted ply- 
wood at the back of the garage. Like a com- 
puter-directed missile the bull keeps hitting pre- 
cisely the same spot— a little to the right of 
center - then arches back, bouncing obediently 
onto the face of the waiting racket as if mag- 
netized. 

Little Old Lady has the voice of a genteel ma- 
rine drill sergeant. As she strokes her (lawless 
forehand she lays it on the recruits. Plop-a- 
BOOM. 'lie ready!" Plop-a-BOOM. "Move! 
Move!" Plop-a-BOOM. "Do I give the impres- 
sion I have lots of time'.’" Plop-a-BOOM. "I 
have. I haw'' 

Now it is the pupils' turn. God have mercy 
on them. Little Old Lady won’t. Her tierce cries 
rattle the garage windows: 

"Where did you aim that ball?" 

"Don't cross your feet! Don't ever let me see 
you cross your feet." 

"Be determined! Be determined! You're the 
master of the ball." eonnnurti 


in a boston garage, apprentices learn from one 
who was pluy ing before their grandmothers were born. 
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LITTLE OLD LADY ■;h.w;l 


What diil these poor teeny-tennis-hop- 
pers do to bring into their nice permis- 
sive little lives this sadistic perfectionist? 
As they lunge under those gray-blue eyes 
that miss nothing, absolutely nothing, 
they become total believers. They are 
(plop-a-BOOM > in the presence of a su- 
perhuman. who certainly, beyond a 
doubt (plop-a-BOOM). was there when 
the first tennis ball bounced on Amer- 
ican soil. 

Well, this is not far wrong. 

Ha/el Hotchkiss Wightman, also 
known as the Queen Mother of U.S. ten- 
nis. was born in Hcaldsburg, Calif. 85 
years ago, just 12 years after a Long Is- 
land socialite named Mary Lwing Out- 
erbridge. back from winter-watering in 
Bermuda, brought through New York 
Customs a suspicious bundle the first 


tennis rackets and balls to enter the U.S. 
The epoch-spanning Wightman chronol- 
ogy goes like this: 

In 1902, when her present pupils' 
great-grandmothers were teen-agers 
themselves, she won her first tournament. 

About the time pupils' grandmothers 
were being born, she was copping her 
four U.S. Women's Singles champion- 
ships ( 1909. *10. 1 1. 19). 

In 1923, when grandmother was just 
learning to run around her backhand. 
Ha/cl Wightman introduced team com- 
petition between women of the U.S. 
and Great Britain. (The silver vase she 
donated as a trophy has come to be 
known, of course, as the Wightman Cup. 
Mrs, Wightman was playing captain of 
the American team five times between 
1923 and 1931 and nonplaying captain 


eight times between 1933 and 1948.) 

In 1952. when the pupils' mothers were 
the pupils' age. she shared her ninth 
Women's Veterans' Doubles champion- 
ship— her 43rd national title. 

American tennis is almost 100 years 
old. The tiny, squarish frame of Ha/cl 
Hotchkiss Wightman has stood figura- 
tively and often literally on center court 
for 70 of those years— a player, a myth, 
a monument. She even has a club named 
after her: The Ha/el Hotchkiss Wight- 
man Tennis Center, Inc. of Weston, 
Mass. 

What. O Lord, is an American wom- 
an tennis player? Treacherous and ir- 
resistible question. Can any general pro- 
file include all the particular profiles from 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge to Billie Jean 
King? There may not be even a half-sat- 
isfactory answer. But if there is. it must 
have an awful lot to do with the answer 
lo that other irresistible — and treacher- 
ous question: What is a Ha/el Hotch- 
kiss Wightman? 

If she was not there — not quite when 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge turned in her 
croquet mallet for a tennis racket. Ha- 
zel was there when tennis was a hoity- 
toity game, claimed as the exclusive prop- 
erty of those effete Eastern aristocrats 
of Boston. New York and Newport. The 
old printmakers caught the tone of a pas- 
time a Henry James heroine might have 
indulged in before tea. discreetly swad- 
dled in ankle-length skirt with one hand 
on her racket and one on her haute cou- 
ture hat. Strictly no sweat. 

Ha/cl was also there when like well- 
coordinated doubles partners tennis as 
a social institution and tennis as a game 
began to change styles: when Mary Lw- 
ing Outerbridge was succeeded by Al- 
thea Gibson, out of Harlem's Blue Book, 
and w hen the ladies w ho once went pitty- 
pat began to go slam-bang. 

The degenteelization of Hazel and 
American tennis began in a backyard 
in Hcaldsburg in the 1890s. The child- 
hood of most women tennis players con- 
tains one of two tormentors: nagging 
parents who make the mothers of child 
movie stars seem unambitious: or mean, 
mean big brothers. The parents of Su- 
zanne Lenglen. French champion of the 
1920s.- were monsters, mesdames and 
messieurs. Monsters! Nancy Richey's fa- 
ther is a notable later ease of tennis Tar- 
tar. Hazel's father was a benign man 
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HAZEL WIGHTMAN IN 1010, THE YEAR SHE WON HER SECOND U.S. SINGLES TITLE 



Start with an inquiring mind. Add a passion for making 
things work. Then combine these qualities with a love of 
machines and a craftsman’s hands, and you’ve got a natural 
bom mechanic. 

When the Air Force gets hold of a guy like that, they’ll 
spend thousands of dollars to train him to be a master at 
his skill. And from automotive repair to computer mainte- 
nance, the skills the Air Force teaches can be as valuable 
out of the service as in it 

What are you interested in? Whether you know for sure 
or not, you’ve got to be interested in what an Air Force 
skill can mean to your future. And right now, as a special 
incentive, your local Air Force recruiter has a selection of 
jobs that he can guarantee you btfort you enlist. You just 
make your choice, and the skill of your life is locked in 
your future. 

One more good reason to go Air Force is the recent pay 
raise that almost doubles your starting salary as an airman. 

For more information, mail in the coupon. Or, call 


800-631-1972 toll free for the address of your nearest Air 
Force representative.* 

Let the Air Force take your potential and make the most 
of it. 

*ln New Jersey call 800-962-2803 

TSM2] 

U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
I DIRECTORATE OF ADVERTISING (APV) 

| RANDOLPH AIR FORCE BASE 
j TEXAS 78148 
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High School. 
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1 understand there is no obligation. 
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Find yourself in the Air Force. 


The principle is the same. 
The potential is different. 




The first cigars guar anteed fresh no matter what. 


Taste a great cigar. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 

For 90 years, it's been the 
choice of the connoisseur. 

Garcia y Vega captures the 
taste of yesterday because it 
lives in the past. 

Tradition. 

That's the secret. 

Each cigar is a rare 
blend, reflecting the skill and 


patience of 90 years. 

No compromise. Ever. 

Such a great cigar deserves 
to taste as fresh as it did on the 
day it was made. 

So we invented a way to 
guarantee it. The pack with 
the new blue seal. We call it 
Flav-R-Gard* 

You're likely to find it most 
everywhere. 



At prices for every purse. 
Garcia y Vegas in the most 
popular shapes. Guaranteed 
fresh. On the blue seal. 

No matter where or when you 


buy it. No matter what. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 

Sec why no cigar has a better 
right to be fresh, 
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For those of you who wondered, 
this is the shirt he was wearing. 


You have seen it on television, in 
all the major tournaments. This is 
the shirt Jack Nicklaus wears. It is 
not a friendly gesture; these are not 
friendly games. They set the standard 
the shirt is made to meet. Comfort: 
Playing comfort, not just clubhouse 
comfort; full in the sleeve for a free, un- 
hampered swing; nothing to hind or dis- 
tract; nothing to alibi a bad shot. Fabric: a 
fine 100% mercerized cotton lisle; it breathes 
and absorbs; it is what a man needs under hot 
sun or stiff pressure. 

But it looks as though we made it just to look good: 
collars that fit the way shirt collars should; stitch- 
ing as fine as our.dress shirt tailoring; a raft of new 
colors; bold and handsome original prints. 

That is the Hathaway Coif Classic. 

No wonder Jack Nicklaus wears it. 


HaTH^wrv 

GOli CLNKIC 

Solid. SIS. Print* $18. 



When you buy a 1972 Hornet 
Sportabout, you get the only 
wagon made in America that gives 
you sleek, racy looks, a rear lift gate 
and 60.8 cubic feet of cargo space. 

You also get a car that's been 
road-tested and checked over so 
thoroughly that we make this 
promise: If anything goes wrong 
and it’s our fault, we'll fix it. Free. 


And, if we have to keep your 
car overnight to fix it, over 1900 
dealers will loan you a car. Free. 

n 

When you buy a new 1972 cm Irotn an American j|| 
Merer, drain. Amman Moron Corporation cummer* i| 
; lo you that, except ter dm, it a-ill pay Ice the repair or r»- '! 
pLa.'cment oi any part it aupplm that i* defective in material 
i cr a.wkmandup 

Thb cuaranaar fe pood lor 12 month, Irom the date 
I the car i* lint uaed c» 12.000 mile*. whichever cottm tint 

All we rwjuire i, that the car b» properly maintained , 

1 and cared lor under normal u«r ana amice in the lihy 
United State* or Canada and that guaranteed repair, or I 
rtplacetnema be made by an American Motor, deafer | 


Finally, you get a name and toll- 
free number to call in Detroit if 
you have a problem. And we 
promise you’ll get action, not a 
runaround. 

Nobody in the business does all 
this for you after you buy a car. 

Which is probably why people 
who’ve never bought a car from 
us before are buying one now. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 
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who tended to his grapes and spinach, 
founded a small canning company (lat- 
er amalgamated into Del Monte) and 
allowed his daughter to use the space be- 
tween dormer windows as a bang-board. 
What Ha/el had were brothers — four of 
them, three older. She played football 
and baseball with them, filling the roles 
of the junior-lackey athlete: blocking 
back and fungo hitler. 

Hazel was a beneficiary of the "Watch 
Sis" syndrome. For example: "Watch 
Sis climb this ladder with her hands." 

"Sis may not have had it in the be- 
ginning." Hazel Wightman likes to re- 
call. "But she sure got it in the end." 

For a while Hazel ran more on mo- 
tivation than muscle. Woman athlete, 
thy name is frailty. One day psychologists 
will run the health records of women ten- 
nis players through the old computer 
and confound themselves. Suzanne Len- 
glen, naturally, was a comparative phys- 
ical wreck, dying at 39. Alice Marble 
had TB. Helen Jacobs suffered from 
pleurisy. Hazel was so sickly as a child 
that she spent more time out of school 
than in. 

By the time she started tennis, her del- 
icate days were behind her. But her health 
cure — composed of pole vaulting as well 
as ladder climbing, baseball and foot- 
ball — was so strenuous that she has con- 
tinued for 70 years to regard sports as a 
kind of obstacle course for the char- 
acter. It seems perfectly consistent that 
her first court was a rough rectangle of 
gravel, divided by a rope stretched from 
her house to a rosebush. "You didn't 
dare risk a bounce — you had to vol- 
ley." Hazel remembers gratefully. "Best 
training I could have had." 

Another blessing well disguised was 
that once she got into tennis seriously. 
Hazel had to rise at 5:30 and sprint for 
a court at the University of California 
a mile away. In those pre-Lib days, girls 
were allowed to play only until 8 a.m. 

Once a woman tennis player has over- 
come illness, satisfied her brothers and 
or father (Hazel’s brothers spurred her 
on by calling her "Rotten!") and bat- 
tled for her space on the court, she is like- 
ly to Hash a winning temperament that 
makes most male competitors look like 
milksops. And nothing hones her to a 
razor's edge like an Arch Rival. Helen 
Wills Moody had her Helen Jacobs. Ha- 
zel had her May Sutton. 


Hazel's ground strokes (plop-a 
BOOM ) were automaton-steady, but her 
serve was what you might expect from 
a girl just over five feet. So she won by 
doing what no lady was supposed to do 
in those days: hitching up her petticoats 
and storming the net. With her vincible 
serve. Hazel was never quite fast enough 
to reach the net in one sprint. Here the 
old gravel-court training paid off. "Be 
ready! Be ready!” Hazel was. She could 
half-volley an opponent’s return in that 
no man’s land between the baseline and 
the net — a feat few players even today 
can manage consistently. Then she would 
make it to the net for her opponent’s sec- 
ond return— and WHAM! 

A 1910 photograph shows what May 
Sutton and the other tigers of Early 
American tennis were up against. Ha- 
zel wears a kerchief tied no-nonsense 
around her hair. Her mouth is set in 
what might be described us a pleasantly 
menacing smile. Even standing still in 
a prim, ankle-length skirt, she exudes 
force— a kind of hunger for combat. 
The daughter of a man who crossed 
the country from Kentucky in a wag- 
on train, she looks through the cam- 
era with the cool, farsighted gaze of a 
pioneer woman herself. 

What did England make of Hazel 
when she first sailed over in 1905. re- 
galing her fellow passengers from the 
ship’s keyboard with her version of The 
Maple Leaf Rag 4 ' What did Boston make 
of her w hen she married George Wight- 
man and moved East in 1912? The rec- 
ords are lost in time or blurred by po- 
lite nostalgia. But even New England 
must have been daunted by Hazel, the 
exuberant Californian who outdid the 
natives in Puritan will. 

During her championship years she 
managed to bear— and breast-feed — five 
children. (She now has 13 grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren.) And be- 
tween family and tennis a veritable life- 
time of Good Works has been squeezed 
in. A compulsive cross-stitcher and cook- 
ie-baker, she earned a 50-year service 
pin with the Red Cross, working in hos- 
pital canteens during two World Wars, 
dishing up a couple of dozen hot dogs 
at once ("Be ready! Be ready!"), man- 
ning 20 or 30 tubs of ice cream. Per- 
haps her fondest Spartan dreams relive 
her hostess duties at the docks or at the 
airport, comforting the troops with cof- 


fee and doughnuts at 5 a.m. in the dead 
of winter. 

She has a “hopelessly grooved zeal 
for helping her neighbor." one Hazel 
watcher has summed up. As the years 
have gone by, this zeal has manifested 
itself as a positive passion for teaching. 
Her record might well make her the most 
successful instructor in the history of 
American tennis, and certainly the 
cheapest — she has never taken a cent. 

Tennis coaching, particularly among 
women, can be a Byzantine business, 
full of blood-oath allegiances and mur- 
derous fallings-out. More than once 
Hazel has found herself coaching Arch 
Rivals. Helen Moody was her star pu- 
pil, but she also drilled Helen Jacobs. 
She even entertained the two Helens and 
their mothers as her house guests— a sit- 
uation roughly comparable to sleeping- 
in four Lady Macbeths. During tour- 
nament week at Longwood. Hazel has 
put up— on window-scat mattresses, on 
sofa cushions — as many as 14 protegees 
and Arch Rivals. 

Being a great teacher demands not 
only superlative tact but extra supplies 
of stoicism. What docs teacher do when 
two pupils arc battling it out with each 
other? "I usually want the one who is 
playing better tennis to win," Hazel 
wrote bravely in her peak teaching days, 
"but sometimes I have been so divided in 
my mind as to suffer at mistakes on both 
sides. This is so exhausting that I have 
been forced of late to cultivate an in- 
different attitude while the play is on." 

Tennis teachers, like theologians, can 
be divided into three general categories: 
fundamental, neoorthodox and liberal. 
The liberals say God gave every man 
his own unique style for hitting a ball 
with a racket. Be natural. Be yourself. 
There is no "right" way or •‘wrong" 
way. If you get the ball over the net 
and in the court, that’s right. The neoor- 
thodox say sure, that’s all well and good. 
But there arc, ahem, certain principles, 
certain laws of physics. No one way is 
absolutely right but would you believe 
two right ways, or even three? Then, 
with a light but firm hand on the sleeve 
of your warmup jacket, they give you 
the allowable options. For instance: the 
Eastern grip (like shaking hands with 
the racket) or the Western grip (hand a 
quarter of a turn back on the handle). 
And so on. The fundamentalist has found 
eontinurd 
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the Truth, and he sees no reason not to 
share it. He has tested his Truth un- 
der tire, and until you can show him a 
better way— and you never will— he is 
going to stick with his. 

Ha/el. at times, can sound like a lib- 
eral. She will say of very young chil- 
dren learning the game: “If they're not 
told something else, they'll do it right 
themselves— like walking." But her no- 
tion of early learning is extreme, even 
by present educational standards. (Just 
last fall she sawed off the handlcof a rack- 
et and presented the shortened instru- 
ment to a former pupil's baby on her 
first birthday.) 

At other times. Ha/cl can sound 
ncoorthodox. She will speak with a nice 
latitude of "economy of motion" and 
"rhythm"— that cover word for all ath- 
letic directors. She can play it as broad 
as anybody with tactics: "Use whatever 
shot will keep your opponent at her 
worst." 

But by modern tastes at least. Ha/el is 
more nearly a fundamentalist than any- 
thing else. In fact, she began teaching half 
a century ago rather in the spirit of a re- 
vival meeting. She would grab rackets, 
balls, whatever Wightman tot was on the 
scene, and hop a streetcar to her next im- 
provised clinic Beaver Country Day, 
Windsor. Brookline High, f ive after- 
noons a week she taught girls in gyms, 
on hard-surface playgrounds, anywhere 
a ball would bounce. Then for four dec- 
ades of Saturday mornings she conduct- 
ed mass classes at Longwood. climaxing 
in an astonishing organizational feat: 
one-day tournaments involving up to 100 
children, supervised with a jolly iron 
hand by Hazel, who describes herself 
thus: "I like to be businesslike and have 
fun." 

Her own upbringing plus all those 
years of plop-a-BOOM have made Ha- 
zel. if not quite a fundamentalist, a fel- 
low traveler to one. Her intuitions about 
what makes a champion are crystallized 
in a book she wrote called Better Ten- 
nis. The pages bristle with imperatives: 

"Shoulders high, arms out." 

"The left hand must hold the racket 
at the throat." 

"Skip before and after hitting." 

But what really strikes a reader is the 
way technical advice keeps slipping into 
a kind of metaphysics: 

"Cultivate a buoyant spirit." 


"Your footwork is life." 

In the end Hazel gives license to the 
copybook moralist struggling to come 
out and includes an appendix of "Slo- 
gans and Maxims": 

"Make excuses for others, never for 
yourself." 

"Don't worry over your mistakes. 
Overcome them." 

The burden of Hazel's moral injunc- 
tions have been borne not only by her 
pupils but by her doubles partners. Her 
greatest gift as a doubles player, cynics 
have sneered, was to choose brilliant 
partners— including Helen Wills Moody 
and Bill Tilden. But her partners, for 
their sins, have had to suffer the divine 
dissatisfaction Hazel feels for anything 
short of perfection. “It is hard to ex- 
press in words the comfort there is in 
playing with a partner who helps at ev- 
ery stage." she has written. "But how 
few such partners there arc!" 

Not that Hazel is a bad loser. "Be a 
considerate winner and a cheerful los- 
er," saith the Slogans and Maxims, and 
Hazel always practices what she preach- 
es. But how she wants to be a consid- 
erate winner. 

The terrors and pleasures of playing 
with Hazel have not excluded what one 
partner called "jocular battle cries.” 
When badly down in a game, she likes 
to shout cheerfully: "Forty-love is no 
lead." When badly down in a set— say. 
5 0— her half-serious idea of a bon mot 
was to ask her opponents: "Give up?" 

"I have even known a player to ask 
her partner to keep still." she once wrote 
in slightly shocked disbelief. 

To this day Hazel can't honestly un- 
derstand why the whole world doesn't 
feel about tennis as she docs. She re- 
members— practically her first memo- 
ry-how fascinated she always was by 
a ball, "anything round." The toss, the 
recoil, the bounce, the brief, marvelous 
defiance of gravity. She would love to 
turn every child who can stand into a 
ball freak like herself. She points to the 
refrigerator — she calls it "ice box" — and 
tells a great-grandson, "If you can keep 
20 going without missing, I'll give you 
a penny." To the child's mother she ex- 
plains the advantages of indoor volley- 
ing: "The risk of a broken vase or lamp 
makes skill and accuracy even more of 
a challenge." 

As a teacher. Hazel has been less a 


Svengali-makcr of champions than a 
converter of the heathen, an evangelist 
preaching to the gawky and the shy. 
the sickly and the listless, salvation 
through tennis. She is in love, not with 
those who win but with those who want 
the most to win, the fighters, the scram- 
blers— the Casalses, the Goolagongs ("I 
sense what's inside her"). 

A skill fanatic herself, she cannot re- 
sist those who arc fanatic about differ- 
ent skills. For instance, Ted Williams: 
"He had such an exact knowledge of 
himself, of what he was doing." Or Bob 
Cousy —above all. BobCousy: "He was 
so far ahead of everybody, and he kept 
giving back what he had." These arc 
her saints— and the figure of speech is 
barely that. For tennis is practically a 
religion to Hazel, at the very least a 
holy "channel of intensified life." 

In 1906 she was asked to play a match 
for S300. "Of course 1 can't." she re- 
plied. "I play lor the love of it." This is 
1972, and amateurs people who play 
for the love of it arc mostly waiting 
for the right moment to cash their vir- 
ginity in. Frank Mcrriwell is dead. Psy- 
ehology Today researchers prove that 
sports have nothing to do with char- 
acter. and vice versa. And the New Jock 
pronounces that the game any game - 
isn’t worth the candle, any candle. 

Hazel is aware of all this, without un- 
derstanding it. She knows that there arc 
other things in life than sports, and that 
sports have become Big Business. But 
she can't help herself. At 85, as at 15. 
her notion of heaven is a world where 
courage, gallantry, intelligence, even 
love— every facet of character — is de- 
fined by a girl's relationship to some 
kind of ball and to her opponent on the 
far side of that ball. 

Who is this fugitive from an old sports 
reel and why is she saying those awful 
things about us? What does she know 
that we don't know that makes a game 
a game -so worth it? 

As she performs her small miracle — 
ball-to-targct-to-racket-to-targct — she 
puts the question oh. so guilcssly in her 
own way. partly to the silent young stat- 
ues around her but maybe mostly to 
the ball: "What (plop-a-BOOM ) do you 
think (plop-a-BOOM) Billie Jean King 
will be doing (plop-a-BOOM) when she’s 
my age?" 

WHAM! •"«> 
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Travelers offers you 
the one thing you want most from 
an insurance company: 

insurance for less money. 


The cost of insurance, like the cost 
of practically everything else these days, 
seems to be going up and up and up 
with no end in sight. 

Through our Office of Consumer 
Information, we’ve been hearing you 
out on this matter for a year now. We’ve 
been working on ways to do something 
about it for considerably longer. And 
we’ve come up with an idea that can 
actually lower the cost of our insurance 
as much as 20 per cent. 

Basically, our idea is to sell insurance 
in a “wholesale” kind of way. 

Working through companies or 
organizations, we can afford to charge 
less for individual auto insurance, home- 
owners, and what have you. Because 
when we sell to a lot of people at the 
same time and in the same place, the 
costs of selling and servicing are lower. 

Not only that, our agents and 
brokers can write a simplified policy 
that's much easier to understand. And 
easier to pay for, because premiums can 
be automatically deducted from your 
paycheck. 

We tried our idea at several large 
companies. It worked even better than 
we thought it would. And now we think 
it can save money for millions of other 
people, too. 

If you’re interested, if you’d like to 
know more, simply call The Travelers 


Office of Consumer Information and ask. 

And if you have anything else on 
your mind, like whether “no-fault" auto 
insurance can really save you money or 
how health care can affect you or even 
some purely personal insurance problem, 
we’ll do our best to help you there, too. 

Call toll-free 

weekdays, from 9 to 5 Eastern Time 

(800)243-0191. 

Call collect from Connecticut 

277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you prefer, 
to The Travelers Office of Consumer 

Information. One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 

Not yet available in all state*. 
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CROOKED CREEK 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


Jk long about the middle of spring training the world 
champion Pittsburgh Pirates locked themselves in 
their clubhouse at Bradenton, Fla. to vote on a 
proposal that would authorize action against baseball's 
owners unless certain moneys were forthcoming to sweet- 
en an already fat pension plan. The Pirate meeting lasted 
about an hour. Afterward, when Dave Ciiusti, the team's 
player representative, was asked why it had taken so long, 
he said. "The main problem I had was to tell some of the 
players how to spell the word strike." 

By the end of last week, with the opening game only a 
few days away, all the players knew the word well enough. 
They vacated training sites in Arizona. Florida and Cal- 
ifornia, forcing the postponement of the remaining exhi- 
bition games and imperiling a season that had been rich 
with promise. Owners and players alike seemed to have 
their heels dug in over the players' request for a \1 ( ", cost- 
of-living adjustment in the pension plan. At present the 
plan pays a four-year major-leaguer S2.092.08 a year at 
the age of 45, or S7.4I6.48 at 65. Men who play longer 
arc guaranteed increasingly higher benefits under a re- 
tirement program unimaginable to most workers in the 
nation today. Take Joe Gibbon as an example. A 37-year- 
old pitcher for Cincinnati who has averaged 54 innings of 
work over the last four seasons, he can cash in at the age 
of 45 after 12 years in the majors and draw S5.584.32 a 
year for the rest of his life. Or he can wait until age 65 
and receive SI 9.501. 32. 

The owners seemed united and militant in their stand, 
while the players were also united, albeit somewhat con- 


fused and, on the whole, anxious to play. Pension money 
triggered the strike, but the players had another, more 
emotional, impulse: a feeling that the owners were trying 
to destroy the Players Association because of their deep- 
seated dislike of Executive Director Marvin Miller. 

John Gaherin, negotiator for the owners, and Miller 
continued to meet in New York at the end of a fruitless 
week. The owners were unwilling either to hike the pen- 
sion or bring in an arbitrator— a way out proposed by the 
players. And the fans were in a position reminiscent of 
the people who used to go to the edge of a very crooked 
creek in Alabama. The creek was so crooked that no mat- 
ter how hard or often they tried to jump over it they kept 
coming down on the wrong side. Eventually, of course, 
they learned to walk around it. 

Before the furor, and the unexpected death of New York 
Met ManagerGil Hodges, the gamcappcarcd to be having a 
delightful spring. Some of the players even seemed to like 
what they were doing. “It's odd. isn't it," A1 Kalincsaid one 
day, "that you have to come to the end of the line before you 
realize how lucky you arc." Steve Arlin. a practicing dentist 
of 26 who pitched in such tough luck for the San Diego Pa- 
dres last season that he had a 9-19 record and did not even 
get his face on the bubble-gum cards, was philosophic. "I’m 
not in this game to qualify for a four-year pension." Arlin 
said. "Dentistry is my backup job. my insurance policy. I'm 
in the major leagues because f want to do certain things, and 
9-19 isn't what I have in nnnd. If 1 pitch until I'm 34 1 can 
still practice dentistry for 30 years. If I didn't play baseball 
I'm sure I would look back at age 40 and wonder about the 
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blank space in my life. Baseball brings an added richness.” 

Virtually every day crowds of people flocked to Bra- 
denton to see the Pirates at work -and to scrutinize Man- 
ager Bill Virdon and Danny Murtaugh. his predecessor. 
When Murtaugh retired last fall he was heeding an old 
saying: "I want to be able to walk through the garden 
while I can still smell the roses." Today Murtaugh is the 
Pirates' director of player acquisition and development, 
and thus a man concerned with youth. One morning he 
assembled all the young inficldersand spoke to them. •‘Gen- 
tlemen." he said, "if you look at the big club you will no- 
tice that some of our inficlders arc getting a little old. A 
minimum of six times this season Manager Bill Virdon is 
going to have to reach down into our minor league sys- 
tem and bring someone up. It will seldom be the best ath- 
lete. It will be the man the Pirates believe can do the 
things needed now. In Pittsburgh there is no sitting around. 
If you get to the Pirates, gentlemen, you will play." 

Murtaugh made no such promise to fledgling outfield- 
ers. What with Stargell. Clemente el al. around, so tal- 
ented a slugger as Richie Zisk was sent to the minors last 
week. “I'm like an extra flute player in the New' York Phil- 
harmonic," said Zisk mournfully. 

This year's new franchise is in Arlington. Texas, a com- 
munity of 1 10,000 generally considered to be located right 
where the hyphen is in Dallas-Fort Worth. The Cleveland 
Indians have been sold again, this time to Nick Milcti, 
"The Sicilian Bill Vccck." (Indian fans, of course, set 
their alarm clocks to ring every five years because that's 
when the tax shelters run out and the club has to be sold 
again.) There arc new uniforms all over the place and the 
most spectacular arc the red. white and blue ones to be 
worn by the Atlanta Braves. The biggest ovation of the 
year probably will go to a man wearing one of those new 
uniforms, Henry Aaron, on the night of July 25, when he 
steps up to hit in the All-Star Game at Atlanta. Aaron is 
starling his countdown toward Babe Ruth's record of 714 
home runs and he needs 76 to break it. A most popular 
man, Aaron over the last two seasons has accumulated 
more All-Star votes than any other player — 2,5 14, 1 63. Next 
come Johnny Bench, 2,151,785; Boog Powell, 1,833,043; 


Brooks Robinson. 1.725.561; Willie Mays. 1.669,893: and 
Carl Yastrzemski, 1,659.739. 

Bench, of course, is trying to make a big comeback 
with the revamped Reds in Cincinnati. And John has a 
new idea. He has said that he will not tip his cap to fans 
when he hits a homer. History tells us that two things hap- 
pen to a man who docs not tip his cap: a) he is booed; b) 
be becomes manager of \be Texas Rangers. 

As usual, there were rookies in plenty this spring and 
some fascinating ones, at that. One seemed to come out 
of the blue sky over Lakeland. Fla. Fred Holdsworth. a 19- 
ycar-old right-handed pitcher, although eventually sent to 
Toledo for regular work, looks like he might become the 
fourth starter Detroit has been searching for in its at- 
tempt to overtake Baltimore. Holdsworth is a Detroit area 
boy who was valedictorian of his high school class. "Vale- 
dictorian?" Manager Billy Martin said. "Does that mean 
you get to cat lunch first?" 

This is the season after all those winter trades and the 
players seem as bewildered as the fans. Frank Robinson is 
in Los Angeles and Jim Fregosi in New York. Lee May 
will be playing in Houston while Alex Johnson is shoot- 
ing for a comeback in Cleveland. Nolan Ryan is in An- 
aheim and Denny McLain in Oakland while Sudden Sam 
McDowell has lit in San Francisco. 

(And talk about a different drum. Remember Richic- 
Dick Allen? At first reported lost, he signed a contract 
with the White Sox at approximately the same time the 
rest of the players were striking.) 

It could be that some of the trades that did not re- 
ceive large headlines will turn out to decide the pennant 
races. The Twins, for example, picked up two of the 
prime relief pitchers in baseball— Wayne Granger from 
Cincinnati and Dave LaRochc from California. When 
Bill Rigney has two such pitchers to juggle around 
there is no telling what might happen. It is said of 
Twin pitchers that when Rigney allows a man to work 
a complete game the pitcher goes home, sits on the bed 
and keeps repeating, "I can't believe I pitched the 
whooolc thing." LaRoche is the man who stood on his 
head in the corner of the dressing room after giving up 

continued 
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Reports come to us all the 
time that a lot of pros put 
the punch of Power-Bilt 
woods behind their 
annual tour winnings. 
Even golfers who aren't 
on the H&B Advisory 
Staff. We re proud of that 
kind of acceptance. It 
proves there's a special 
feel about the Power-Bilt 
experience. Ask your 
pro about Power-Bilts, the 
Master-Matched woods 
with brass behind every 
shot. 


The 

POWER-BILT 

experience 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville. Kentucky 
Sold in Qoll Professional Shops only. 


DIGGING IN 

a couple of runs in a game last year. An- 
other time he hid under a table. "1 
just like to relax." he explained. 

To be sure, neither LaRochc's pitch- 
ing nor his methods of relaxation will 
close the gap between the National and 
American Leagues, which seems wider 
now than ever before. In the last two 
sears the Nationals outdress the Amer- 
icans by over 10 million fans. U doesn't 
help that Frank Robinson. Sam McDow- 
ell and Jim Fregosj. drawing cards til), 
were traded <>/// of the American League. 
Nor is it encouraging to reflect that the 
league will he without Vida Blue for at 
least a month: that I rank Howard did 
not swing a bat in spring training: that 
Denny McLain lost 22 games in 1971: 
that Kansas City’s Freddie Patck. the 
league leader in triples and No. 2 man 
in stolen bases, is on the disabled list as 
the season starts: that Yaz did not have 
a good spring. 

The subject of leadership on the Bal- 
timore Orioles became a daily thing this 
spring. The departure of Frank Rob- 
inson had caused some optimism around 
the league that without Robinson the 
Orioles may find themselves in a tough 
pennant chase. The Orioles tend to min- 
imize the situation because they feel the 
lessons taught by Robinson have been 
well learned. What Frank himself says 
is this: "If I had to pinpoint the leader 
this year 1 really couldn’t say. Brooks 
[Robinson] is not made that way and 
Boog [Powell] shies away from the role. 
Among the pitchers. Dave McNally is 
a line leader. He plays when he's hurt 
and battles all the time. Among the play- 
ers who play every da>. I think Merv 
Kcllcnniund might turn out to be the 
leader type." 

Watch for that, and also note the 
wonders weight-watching has wrought 
throughout the game. Mike Fpstcin of 
the Oakland A’s dropped 17 pounds. 
George Scott of Milwaukee 20. Les Cain 
of Detroit 30 and McDowell IS. The 
man probably most responsible was Joe 
Torre of the Cardinals (sec cover), who 
went on a water diet two years ago. lost 
15 pounds, and in 1971 became the Na- 
tional League’s Most Valuable Player. 

Torre did everything. He hit .363, 
drove in 137 runs and collected 230 hits 
while accounting for 352 total bases. In 
no month of the season did his batting 
average go below .324, and his pattern 
was all hut incredible: .363 against right- 
handers, .362 against lefthanders. 
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This spring Torre signed two one-year 
contracts with the Cardinals calling for 
SI 30.000 in 1972 and SI 50.000 in 1973. 
He is one of some 25 players currently 
making over SI 00.000. 

"The oddest thing about my signing." 
Torre says, "is that not too many peo- 
ple knew that 1 had made SI 00.000 last 
year. This winter people wouldn’t ask 
me what l hit. but what l weighed, lie- 
fore I signed I was running laps to get 
myself ready. One afternoon a kid came 
up on a bicycle. I had on a red jacket, 
sweat pants and sneakers. He said. 
"You a ballplayer?' I told him I was. 
’Who’d you play for last year?’ he 
asked. I told hint the Cardinals. ’What’s 
your name?’ Torre. 'What position did 
you play?’ Third base. He said. '| met 
a player named Russ Snyder once.' 
and pedaled olT. I sure earned some 
kind of fame. 

"In many ways maybe the best thing 
that happened to me was when we trad- 
ed Richie Allen at the end of the 1970 
season. I had come to St. Louis when 
they had Brock, I loot!, McCarver 
players like that— so true pressure was 
never on me. When I played in Atlanta 
the real pressure was on Henry Aaron. 
When he didn't get a hit in a big situ- 
ation the whole bench would deflate. 
When Allen left the Cards the pressure 
shifted to me. Actually, it isn't pressure 
so much as it is responsibility. Now l 
know that the guys are looking to me 
and I can't gel down on myself because 
they arc watching. I never rooted and 
hollered as much on a bench as l did 
last year because I didn't want anyone 
to get down on themselves or the team. 

"When we lost Boh Gibson for a 
month, it wasn't just a matter of his miss- 
ing three or four turns in the pitching ro- 
tation. We missed him on the bench. 
He keeps everybody up. needles you, cor- 
rects you, challenges you to be better. 
One night in Philadelphia I got two hits 
my first two times up and then popped 
up a pitch I should have really done 
something with. I normally don't show 
any emotion unless I get mad at an um- 
pire. I don't bust watercoolers or throw 
bats. But I was mad and sat down next 
to Gibson and told him I should have 
had ihc third hit. lie said. ‘You really 
think you can get a hit every time up?’ I 
told hn\i I did. *Shhh," he said. ’Even I 
can't do that.' " 

That's with the ball parks open, of 
course. 

CONTINUED 



HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
ATRUE 
BOURBON: 


A true bourbon, like a true friend, has special qualities 
all its own. Consider its heritage. The . ** uUa » ^ 
Hiram Walker name has stood for 
the finest traditions of the distiller's XR 

art for 113 years. 

Keep in inind that this true bourbon 113 j van proud 
is a straight bourbon. And, Ten High 

is a leader in this leading 
whiskey category. 

Be sure to check the age. 
Note that Ten High is aged for 
at least four years; twice as 
s necessary to mellow each 
drop smooth and gentle. 

Which brings us to taste. Just as we BfUff 

took our time to bring Ten High’s f , ,, 

true bourbon quality to you . . . take <»/*. 
your time to enjoy it. Sip it slow and 
easy. See how it measures up to its 
promise of true bourbon quality 
and satisfaction. Then, we’ll 
both have made a friend. 




TEN HIGH 


Everything a bourbon should be. 

0 (Except expensive) 


C 1971 Hiram Walkar 4 Sons Inc.. 


SULTANS OF 
SWAT-- AND 
SOME NEW 
TURKSJOO 

One of the keen pleasures afforded by base- 
boll is the detection of future superstars, a pas- 
time that goes hand in hand with the contin- 
uing delight to be found in present giants. 
How splendid it must be to have seen Ruth in 
his prime and the young Gehrig busting in. 
How fascinating now to witness a Bobby Bonds 
in the some outfield with the sainted Willie 
Mays. On these pages, then, is a galaxy of 
greats painted in pop-art style by Illustrator 
Don Moss with photographs of budding beau- 
ties as counterpoint. We open with Carl Ya- 
strzemski, lord of the flies in Fenway Park's left 
field, who, like Mays, has a classy kid in his 
own backyard in powerful Reggie Smith. All Bos- 
ton aches to see Yaz come off his woeful .254 
season of 1971 . Meanwhile, Smith helped himself 
to glory by clouting 30 home runs last year. 


REGGIE SMITH 
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CARL YASTRZEMSKI 





ROBERTO CLEMENTE 






A mos Otis is the on® the 
iM«is let get owoy — to 
become a two-time All-Stor at 
Kansas City with a big bat and 
a flock of stolen bases. Catch- 
ing on os St. loois catcher. 
Ted Simmons switch-hit .3W 
ond enabled Joe Torre to move 
to third base. Bobay Murcer’s 
.331 ond 25 homers have giv- 
en Tonkee fans a severe case 
of the New Mickey Monties. 


T he old Clemente is good 
enough for Pittsburgh. 
Particular hero of the World 
Series, outfielder extraordi- 
nary, Roberto is .318 lifetime 
ond this year is heading for hit 
No. 3.000. And into his 20th 
season swings Detroit’s Al Ka- 
' line, first $100,000 player in 
Tiger history and a fielder so 
fine he played 133 games of er- 
rorless boll last year at oge 36. 



AL KALINE 





R obinson & Robinson, Boltimore's 
version of deoth and taxes, has 
dwindled in Crabtown to Robinson, 
Brooks. But that is plenty. The best.field- 
ing third baseman since the late Pie Tray* 
nOr, he hits, too. Me also makes a lofty 
lorget for Detroit's oncoming young 
glove man, Aurelio Rodriguez, probably 
the second best third baseman around. 


F rank's a Dodger now, so they hove 
retired his No. 20 in Baltimore. No- 
body is likely to retire his take-charge 
spirit. "Frank will win five or s : x games by 
himself in the late innings," says a former 
teammate. Robinson once managed Oak- 
land's Reggie Jockson in winter ball and 
knows his bruising bat, which rapped out 
32 home runs for the divisional champs. 




FRANK ROBINSON 





FRANK HOWARD 





BOB ROBERTSON 


B ig Frank Howard and all the Sen- 
ators became Rangers this year, and 
soon people should be pointing out be- 
yond the fences of Arlington Stadium — 
or somewhere — to show where Hondo 
hit one. Spring found him a holdout, as 
usual. So Frank strikes out a lot. So does 
the Pirates' Bob Robertson, but when he 
connects it sails — even when he is sup- 
posed to bunt, as in the 1971 Series. 



I et us now worship Willie Mays; re- 
W member the catch ho mode off Vic 
Wertz in the 1954 World Series? Or tho 
way his cap would remain behind as ho 
took the extra base? After 21 years and 
646 home runs he doesn't play every 
game, but wouldn't it be nice to see him 
in the Series one more time. Son Fran- 
cisco? His Giant protege, Bobby Bonds, 
has speed, power and a strong arm. 



BOBBY BONDS 




WILLIE MAYS 


Chevrolet. Building a better 



PltlurrJ a 
t hru lit t< 


ratltr, H athiutlon, art (clarhN : 

Kanimback. a’lJ thrnohl Kmt 


Whoever said you can’t please 
everybody obviously hasn’t seen our 
lineup of wagons and tailgates. 

Tailgates that let you walk right in. 
Tailgates that vanish. Tailgates that swing 
up, swing down, swing out, slide or flip 
open like huge double doors. 


Of course the ends of our wagons ar 
just the beginning. Chevrolet offers five 
different load capacities. Plus 1 1 differen 
seating arrangements. 

That’s quite a selection. And yet we 
really haven’t begun to tell you about all 
the individual features that make each o 





way to see the U.S.A. 


There's so much to see, make sure you're around to see it. Buckle up. 


tailgates in sight, and one that's out of sight. 


our wagons unique. 

Naturally we'd like to. So mail the 
coupon and we’ll send you a 24-page full- 
color booklet entitled “How to Plan and Pick 
a Wagon. For Town. 

For Travel. For 
Trailering.” For free! 


Please send free wagon booklet to: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Mail to: Chevy Wagon Station. Dept. SI, 

P.O. Box W, Detroit. Michigan 48202. 




Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 

Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 



A Model "A” restored to mint condition. 
And the right tools made it easier. 

You can get car tools like his free for 
Raleigh coupons, the valuable 
extra found on every pack of Raleigh. 
See over 1000 other practical and 
valuable gifts. Send for your free 
copy of our Gift 
Catalog. 

Write 
Box 12, 

Louisville, 

Ky. 40201. 


1 


Filter Kings, 17 mg. "tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. “tar " 

1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 71 c mt »no»N * tomcco co« 




Remember, now. the Washington Sen- 
ators arc the Texas Rangers, and Texas 
is American League West, not East, while 
Milwaukee is East, not West, although 
they arc still the Brewers. And the New 
Jersey Yankees are going to stay in New 
York. Probably. After that things become 
trickier in the wake of massive player 


deals. In these pages Sports Fllustrattd 
sorts them out and analyzes the strengths 
and weaknesses of all the teams. William 
Leggett, assisted by Don Delliquanti, 
probes the East teams in both leagues; 
Ron Fimrite, aided by Jim Kaplan, the 
West. National League reports begin 
on the next page, American on page 68. 
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A TOUGH ACT TO FOLLOW 


To win a pennant in the National League it seems a cer- 
tain type of manager is required. He must be strong, quiet 
and patient. Some years he is named Waller Alston, oth- 
ers Red Schocndicnst. Gil Hodges, Sparky Anderson. 
Johnny Keane or Danny Murtaugh. 

So how docs Bill Virdon lit in as the new manager of 
the world champion Pittsburgh Pirates? •'There will be a 
difference between Murtaugh and Virdon." says Pitcher 
Steve Blass. "Murtaugh was a man with a sense of hu- 
mor. I remember the first time I ever pitched for him and 
he gave me the ball and said. ‘Steve, go out there and 
pitch three innings or four hours, whichever comes first.' 
Another time I was pitching in spring training and was 
wild as could be. Danny came to the mound and asked 
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me what was the matter. I told him I just couldn't seem to 
find the plate. ‘Rather remarkable,' he said. ‘It's been in 
the same damned place for 78 years.' " 

Nobody can judge what kind of humor Bill Virdon pos- 
sesses until the Pirates go through their first losing streak, 
which may be never. If there is a problem, it could be the 
pitching. The biggest Pirate winner was Dock Ellis, the 
famed bed-measurer, with a record of 19-9. But Ellis fin- 
ished the season with a sore elbow and a shaky record of 
5-6 followingthc All-Star break. Blass was 15-8. Bob Moose 
11-7, Luke Walker 10-8 and Nelson Brilcs 8-4, not bad 
but not overpowering. The relievers are better. Young 
Bruce Kison won plaudits for his relief performance in 
the Series, but still ranks behind Dave Giusli. Over the 


last two years Giusti has saved 56 games and won 14 oth- 
ers and that totals 70. He also worked four games in the 
playoffs against San Francisco in addition to three against 
the Orioles. His ERA for those was 0.00. 

Roberto Clemente needs only 118 hits to reach 3,000. 
And there arc all those other hitters: Manny Sanguillcn. 
Richie Hebner. Dave Cash. Al Oliver. Hob Robertson. 
Gene Clines, Willie Stargell. Stargcll had an operation 
on his knee after last season and Pittsburgh needs a 
healthy Willie. 

While the Pirates can dwell on their accomplishments 
of last year, the C hicago Cubs begin with their usual hang- 
over. Dissension was rampant in the clubhouse, and near 
the end of the season Owner Phil Wriglcy placed ads in 
the papers in support of Durocher. Time and excuses are 
running out on the Cubs. They arc aging but. should cer- 
tain things fall into place, they could win the division. Du- 
rochcr’s future could be determined during the first two 
weeks when the Cubs meet Pittsburgh six times one- 
third of the seasonal total. A good showing in these games 
would bring ( hicago to life; a bad one will put Leo's 
head on the block. 

Much of the hope for a successful season lies in the 
knees of Randy Hundley. "He's not only our catcher." 
says Reliever Phil Regan, "he's our leader." From 1966 
to '69 Hundley averaged 153 games a season but since 
then has only 82 games of work, Both of Hundley's knees 
have undergone surgery. ‘‘Purely as a wild guess." says 
the team doctor. Jacob Suker. "Randy may be able to 
catch 100 and some odd games." 

The major olT-scason maneuvers for the Cubs centered 
around building an outfield that could cope with the ar- 
tificial surfaces in the league. Rick Monday came from 
Oakland and Jose Cardcnal from Milwaukee and they 
will play center and right fields. Monday has now com- 
pleted his military obligation and that should help him. 
Over the last live years he has averaged only 124 games a 
season. Harnessing Jose Cardcnal has not been easy. If 
Durocher can draw the best from him. C hicago will have 
a very fust base runner with adequate power plus a hitter 
who can deliver runs. 

With a splendid opportunity to win in 1971, Chicago 
folded in August, and Durocher was criticized for not 
using his bullpen correctly. But his hitters were really to 
blame and the starlets had to struggle, Ferguson Jenkins 
won 24 games and the Cy Young Award while Milt Pap- 
pas (17-14) had his winningest season. The failure of the 
team to hit hurt Bill Hands (12-18) more than any other 
pitcher. From the end of June to the middle of September. 
Hands was cuffed. He won only one game and lost 10, 
and during the losses the Cubs scored only 14 runs. The 
fourth starter is Burt Hooton. the team's No. I draft 
choice lust June who has only 21 innings of big league ex- 
perience. The last word on the Cubbies, of course, must 
come from Ernie Banks, now a coach. ‘‘Something old, 
something new. the Cubs will do in *72," said Ernie. 
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Montreal's goal last year was to play .500 hall. It missed 
by 10 wins hut even so the Expos were fifth for the first 
time after consecutive last-place finishes. "We did finish 
ahead of the Phillies." Manager Gene Mauch says, "but l 
really don't know if we moved ahead of them or if they 
slipped behind us." 

The team’s lineup will be basically the same with Rusty 
Staub (19 HRs. 97 RBIs .31 1 ) the big man in the attack 
along with Bob Bailey (14. 83. .251 ). 

Pitching is Montreal’s big asset. Carl Morton was 10-18 
following his fine 18-victory rookie season. "He had ten- 
derness in his elbow," Mauch says. Steve Renkn won 15 
games and Ernie McAnally was one of the better pitchers 
after the All-Star break with a 10-4 record following a 1-8 
first half. But the best Montreal pitcher was Bill Stone- 
man (17-161. a 28-year-old righthander. 

Fans in Phdudclphia arc being asked to "Join the Vet 
Set" at Veterans Stadium as the Phillies try to scratch 
their way up from sixth place. There is some hope, but 
again this will be a year of development for a franchise 
trying to alter its image. Two fine things happened last 
year: the development of Willie (The Phillic) Montane/ 
into an outfielder who can make things happen (30 HRs. 
99 RBIs) and the emergence of Larry Bow a as the best 
shortstop in the league. Over the last two seasons Bowa 
has made only 24 errors even though he had to make the 
adjustment from real grass to fake, and his .987 fielding 
average set a major league record. 

The young Philly outfield has possibilities in one of 
those rare new ball parks where the home run is not an 
impossibility. Only Atlanta Stadium, with 186 home runs, 
provided a better target than Veterans Stadium (153). Mike 
Anderson is up from Eugene. Ore., where he and Greg 
Lu/inski each had 36. Roger f reed was a huge disap- 
pointment (only six homers. 37 RBIs) but he hit .346 in 
the month of September. 

Catcher Tim McCarver was three points above his life- 
time average of .275 in 1971 and provides much of the 
spark for a team that needs all it can get. First baseman 
Deron Johnson had a good year with 34 HRs and 95 
RBIs. 

What does Manager Frank Lucchcsi do about his pitch- 
ing staff.’ He prays for it. Hard, just like last year. Barry 
Lcrsch had a four-month. 1 1 -game losing streak and Chris 
Short had a record of 7-14. Woodie Fry man came out of 
the bullpen after the first half of the season to produce a six- 
game winning streak and a 10-7 record. By getting Steve 
Carlton the Phils seem to be overdoing left-handed pitch- 
ing. The Rick Wise-for-Carlton trade deprived Phillic fans 
of one of their favorites, and Carlton may hear those fa- 
mous boos if he doesn't get off to a smart start. 

One of the good moves the organization made was to 
pick up Tommy Hutton from the Dodgers. Hutton, a fine 
fielding first baseman, hit very well in the minors and his 
.352 average. 117 runs scored. 46 doubles and 103 RBIs 
nude him the MVP in the Pacific Coast League. 

Seldom has a team been written out of a pennant race 
as quickly as the New York Mels. Such judgments could 
prove very wrong. New York thrives on its pitching and 
seems to die with its hilling: at least that was the ease last 


year when the team's pitchers worked 73 games in which 
they gave up two runs or less. Unfortunately, in 70 games 
the hitters produced two runs or less. (Imagine the pos- 
sibilities if Met pitchers got a whack at Met hitters.) 

Attempts to help the attack generated a trade with theCal- 
ifornia Angels that brought Jim Fregosi to New York as 
a third baseman. Fregosi. six times the AL's All-Star short- 
stop. hurt a thumb this spring and now must overcome 
the injury, learn to play a new position and adapt to Na- 
tional League pitching. 

Beyond that, the basic cast of characters is unchanged. 
With Fregosi or Wayne Garrett at third, the infield will 
be composed of Ed Krancpool. Ken Boswell and Bud Har- 
rclson. hardly names to wake up any echoes of the 1929 
Yankees. Still, the same cast played in a World Series. 
Jerry Grolc will catch and is trying to alter his obstrep- 
erous reputation. Cleon Jones hit .319 but drove in only 
69 runs, and Tommie Agee's homer production dropped 
from 24 to 14. although his average was a solid .285. Ei- 
ther Ken Singleton or John Milner will play right field. 

One worry for Manager Gil Hodges prior to the opener 
was the condition of Tom Scavcr's arm. Scavcr's five-year 
record is 95-54 and any continuation of arm trouble might 
cause the franchise to slip into the muck of Flushing Bay. 
"Anytime you can run Scaver through the league 35 to 40 
times you've got a chance." says Montreal's Gene Mauch. 
Behind Seaver comes Gary Gentry, seemingly more ma- 
ture but the holder of a lifetime record of only 34-32. The 
Mets arc still concerned about Jerry Koosman's left arm. 
Following his first two seasons of 36-21. the next two pro- 
duced only 18-18 and the team wants him to use his last- 
ball more than Koosman wants to use it. Tug MeGraw 
and Danny Frisclla formed one of the best bullpcns in ei- 
ther league last year. 

In many ways the second-place finish of the St. Louis 
Cardinals in 1971 was unexpected, both to the organi- 
zation and the fans. Despite one horrendous month. June, 
when the team won only eight of 29 games and fell from 
first place. 2% games in from, to fourth, nine games be- 
hind. the Cards rallied themselves and also broke four 
young players into frontline positions. 

Reggie Cleveland (12-121 stepped in as a rookie and 
walked an average of only 2.15 batters every nine innings, 
while Jerry Reuss (14-14) proved to be the fourth win- 
nmgest lefthander in the league despite his inconsistency 
and an FRA of 4.78. 

The other two positions filled were center field, where 
Jose Cruz worked well and hit .274. and catcher, where 
Ted Simmons hit .304 with 77 R Bis and produced 1 2 game- 
winning hits. St. Louis led the major leagues in hitting 
last year with .275 but its pitchers compiled an ERA of 3.85, 
22nd in the big leagues. Bob Gibson needs only five vic- 
tories to become the team's alltimc winner and will be 
joined by Wise (17-14 with Philadelphia). Cleveland 
and Reuss to make up four of the five arms needed in 
Red Schocndicnst's pitching rotation. Finding the fifth 
pitcher proved a problem during the spring. The bull- 
pen. a sore spot in 1971. should be improved. Finally, 
the Cardinals seem to have recovered the spirit so help- 
ful in their winning years. 


CONTINUED 
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ANYONE OF FIVE CAN DO 


The clear-cut. obvious choice for a winner in this chum- 
miest of divisions is San Francisco. Los Angeles. Atlanta. 
Cincinnati and Houston. San Diego must be considered a 
long shot. Though a five-way tie for first is not incon- 
ceivable. a six-way tie may be dismissed as rank con- 
jecture. The fact remains that because of a congenial mix- 
ture of strengths and weaknesses, injuries and enigmas, 
five of the six teams are contenders. 

Last year's champions, the Giants, have not appreciably 
strengthened or weakened themselves, and it is unlikely 
they will enjoy similar early foot. Ahead by nine games as 
early as May IS, the Giants staggered home only a game 
ahead of the Dodgers. Rut while their rivals scuttled about 
the marketplace in the off-season, the Giants contented 
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themselves with letting their young players grow a year 
older. Their one trade of consequence — Pitcher Gaylord 
Perry to Cleveland for Pitcher Sam McDowell — is at leust 
superficially tit-for-tatish. Both have been 20-gamc win- 
ners and though Perry, at 33. is older by four years, he is 
considerably more dependable than Sudden Sam. 

The Giants might ordinarily have been heartened by 
Perry's first start against them in Arizona this spring— he 
gave up five runs in three innings had it not been for Mc- 
Dowell's shabby debut of the day before, in which he 
gave up eight in one inning. Still, Manager Charlie Fox is 
counting upon a slimmer (by 20 pounds) if not wiser Mc- 
Dowell as his second starter behind the estimable Juan 
Marichal. The other starting pitchers must be selected 


from a faceless cast of characters that includes Don Car- 
rithers, Steve Stone. Frank Rcberger, John Cumberland 
and Ron Bryant. All may take comfort in the sturdy pres- 
ence of Jerry Johnson in the bullpen, a relief pitcher who 
worked in 67 games last year and who. when told fa- 
cetiously by Fox that he might expect even longer hours 
this season, replied. “I may faint." 

The Giants' coachwork may look much the same but 
there has been tinkering under the hood. Chris Spcier, 
just 21 and with enormous potential, has been persuaded 
to try switch-hitting. This actually is no great trick, since 
the shortstop is ambidextrous anyway. Even more inter- 
esting is Fox’ decision to try Dave Kingman at third base. 
At 6' 6“, Kingman may become the tallest third baseman 
in history. And though he may look a bit awkward on oc- 
casion. he docs hit those tape-measure home runs. Fox 
also hopes for something other than a partial season from 
Willie McCovey, baseball's most feared hitter when he is 
healthy, which isn't often. Fox would like to get maybe 90 
games out of the other Willie, the still wondrous but now 
middle-aged Mays. With these three, plus the flashy out- 
fielders Bobby Bonds and Ken Henderson in the lineup at 
the same time, the Giants are fearsome offensively. But 
pitching may be their undoing. 

Pitching is no problem with the Dodgers. Adding the left- 
handed Tommy John to a staff that already included Al 
Downing, Don Sutton, Claude Osteen and Bill Singer 
seemed almost excessive. And though they lost the former 
Richie, now Dick, Allen in the trade with the White Sox 
for John, they also acquired Frank Robinson from Bal- 
timore. so they have lost nothing in batting power. 

The Dodger infield, anchored by the elderly Maury Wills 
at shortstop, should be strengthened by the return of Bill 
Grabarkewitz. who missed most of last season with a shoul- 
der injury. With Grabarkewitz at third, Wills at short. 
Jim Lcfcbvrc at second and Wes Parker at first, the Dodg- 
ers have a quality inner defense. In the outfield they have 
Robinson, Willie Davis and Willie Crawford and can pla- 
toon Manny Mota. Bill Buckner and Bill Russell. Davis 
will be looking for his fourth successive .300 season. 

The Giants and Dodgers don't scare Lunian Harris, 
manager of the Atlanta Braves. "I won't hedge on this 
statement one bit," he said in spring training. 'This is the 
best personnel I have had at Atlanta. I have always want- 
ed to be in u position where l hud more good players thun 
I had positions for them to play." Harris should be con- 
cerned. however, about whether two of those players — 
Rico Carty and Orlando Cepcda— can play anywhere. 

Cany, the league batting champion two years ago. missed 
all of last season with a broken leg. Cepcda missed most 
of it with an injured knee. And yet Harris insists Carty 
will be his leftfieldcr and Cepcda his first baseman. Or- 
lando limped noticeably in spring training, but as one vet- 
eran Cepeda-watcher commented. "That's O.K. He limps 
all the time." Carty looks healthy enough for a man who 
has survived a broken leg, three shoulder separations and 
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tuberculosis. If he is. Harris will have the best hitting out- 
field in memory: Carty, who hit .366 the last season he 
was able to play, in left. Ralph Garr. who hit .343 last 
year, in center: and Henry Aaron, who only wants to 
break Babe Ruth's home-run record, in right. Carr's move 
from left to center will free Sonny Jackson for a return to 
the infield. He may not be a starter, though, for Harris 
seems to prefer Darrell Evans at third and Marty Perez at 
shortstop, Jackson's old position. 

But the Braves, like the Giants, have pitching worries. 
Harris favors a five-man rotation of Mike McQueen. Ron 
Reed, Phil Nickro, Pat Jarvis and George Stone, gen- 
tlemen who are not liable to threaten the records of War- 
ren Spahn. McQueen pitched just 56 innings last year and 
is recovering from elbow surgery. Of the others only Nick- 
ro had a winning season, if 15-14 can be considered a win- 
ning season. 

The Cincinnati Reds at least remember what it was like 
to be winners, as do those new Houston Astros who used 
to be Reds. The Reds and the Astros negotiated one of 
the top body-count trades of the off-season, the Reds dis- 
patching Lee May, Tommy Helms and Jimmy Stewart to 
the Astros for Joe Morgan, Denis Menke, Cesar Gcron- 
imo. Jack Billingham and Ed Armbristcr. It was a trans- 
action that effectively altered the styles of both teams. 
The Reds, who lived with power in the peowant-w inning 
season of 1970 and died with it last year, are now mote of 
a speed team: the Astros, who hit the fewest home runs in 
the major leagues last season, arc now more of a power 
team. This is what is known in the democracies of the Na- 
tional League West as the balance of power. 

In deciding to redefine themselves, the Reds did not 
stop with the Houston trade, however. They sent the in- 
dustrious reliever, Wayne Granger, to Minnesota for left- 
hander Tom Hall and they sent Pitcher Milt Wilcox to 
Cleveland for Ted Uhlacndcr, a swift outfielder who hit 
.288 for that dreadful American League team in 1971. 

The Reds did hold onto such 1970 luminaries as Pete 
Rose, Johnny Bench and Tony Perez and they arc hoping, 
perhaps vainly, that Bobby Tolan, who missed all of last 
year with a torn Achilles' tendon, can play. Bench didn't 
exactly miss last season; it just seemed that way. The 
league's Most Valuable Player in 1970, he was very nearly 
the least valuable a year ago, hitting .238. 

But Bench was not solely responsible for the Reds' de- 
scent from the top to the middle. Bcrnic Carbo hit an al- 
most invisible .219, and Perez, who had a reasonably good, 
for him. year at bat (25 home runs, 91 RBIs), had trouble 
fielding ground balls on Cincinnati's artificial turf and 
throwing them to first. May's departure will permit him 
to return to first base, where he will be safer. 

If Bench and the rest of the moribund sluggers regain 
the touch, the Reds can score runs again. The question is: 
Can they get the other side out? Here the Reds will need 
more help than they received last year from the sore- 
armed Wayne Simpson, who won four games, and from 
Jim Merritt, who won one. Simpson is the pivotal figure. 
That leaves shortstop, which Woody Woodward vacated 
when, at 29, he decided to stop covering ground and start 
selling it with a Florida land-development firm. Contend- 


ing for the vacancy are Darrel Chancy, who played most 
of last year for Indianapolis, and Dave Concepcion, who 
hit .205 for the Reds. Well, you can't have everything. 

Or can you? Houston Manager Harry Walker suspects 
that with ex-Red May to hit for him and cx-Rcd Helms to 
field for him at second base, his team may at last have it 
all together. May hit 39 home runs last year, which is 
more than half as many as the entire Houston team hit. 
The catch is that May says the one place he doesn't hit 
home runs is in the Astrodome. "But that isn't because of 
the Dome," he hastily appends. "It is the pitching I've 
always faced in Houston." 

He has a point there. Indeed, the Houston pitching 
staff had the second-lowest combined earned run average — 
3.13— in the league last year. And now Don Wilson (2.45 
ERA) and Larry Dierkcr (2.71) will be joined by Dave 
Roberts (2.10), who was obtained in a remarkable trade 
with San Diego, a team with a penchant for divesting it- 
self of pitching talent, as witness the successive deals for 
Pat Dobson and now Roberts. 

Anyway, May won't have to worry about facing Hous- 
ton pitching this year. And as a fillip he won't have to 
worry about those distant Houston fences either, since the 
Astros have kindly moved them some 10 feet closer to 
home plate for him. 

May isn’t the only power hitter on the Houston team, 
although the others were admittedly hard to find last year. 
Jim Wynn, the onetime "Toy Cannon," who has hit as 
many as 37 home runs, had only seven last season. But he 
was having troubles with both his wife and his manager. 
He divorced the one and reconciled with the other, and 
Walker now expects him to improve his homer output by 
20. For added power, there is Cesar Cedeno, the cen- 
terfieldcr who had 81 RBIs, 10 home runs and a league- 
leading 40 doubles and who, at 21, is just learning how to 
play the game. 

It will take a minor miracle to keep the Padres out of 
last place. "We have youth and speed," says Manager 
Preston Gomez. And, he might have added, not much 
else. Without Roberts, the Padres' pitching will not be as 
effective as it was a year ago— third-best ERA in the league. 
The only remaining pitcher of proven quality is Clay Kir- 
by. The San Diego defense is weak and the offense neg- 
ligible. "Defense is our biggest problem," says Gomez. 
"Defense is the key in any sport." 

The Roberts trade did bring Gomez a reportedly com- 
petent second baseman in Derrcl Thomas, who spent last 
year batting .286 for Oklahoma City. Gomez also antic- 
ipates an improved performance from Shortstop Enzo 
Hernandez, who tied San Francisco's Speier for the league 
lead in errors— 33 — at this position. And Gomez' Out- 
fielders John Jeter, Clarence Gaston, Lcron Lee and Ollic 
Brown arc respectable. 

Gomez speaks of the other five teams in the National 
League West almost as if they were in some other di- 
vision, league or galaxy, so he can look upon them with 
proper detachment. They arc no threat to him. Which one 
looks good to him? "I think Houston has helped itself 
more than any other club,' he said thoughtfully. 

For one thing, Houston has Dave Roberts. 

TURN TO RACE M FOR AMERICAN LEAGUE SCOUTING REPORT & 
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MASTERS OF 
THE MOUND-- 
AND THE GAME 


L kc a lot of other baseball men. 

' the George Sislers — George Sr. is 
the Hall of Famer, George Jr. the pres- 
ident of the International League — con* 
sider pitching the essence of the game. 
But the Sislers have gone quite a bit far- 
ther than most and a Sisler chart of pitch- 
ing's rise since about 1940 to its present 
position of overwhelming dominance 
would climb like a 747 at takeoff. From 
hours spent analyzing pitchers past and 
present, they have drawn some provoc- 
ative conclusions. Their first time in 
print, for example, in this magazine last 
April, the Sislers proclaimed Sandy Kou- 
fax to be the greatest pitcher of all time. 
In brief, he came out with a higher ef- 
ficiency rating than Christy or Dizzy or 
anyone else whoever pegged a ball 60' 6". 

A Sisler rating is a number reflecting 
several ingredients, but the hallowed 
earned run average is not one of them— 
among other things the Sislers believe it 
can be manipulated by managers— while 
factors such as strikeouts and denying 
batters walks receive heavy emphasis. 

The pitcher everyone was talking 
about last season— and all spring, too, 
as his holdout war with Charlie Finley 
waxed and waned— was Vida Blue of 
the Oakland A’s. Twenty-four victories, 
eight defeats, adulation, MVP. the Cy 
Young Award. After a winter's home- 
work, however, the Sislers say neither 
Blue nor the Cubs' Ferguson Jenkins, 
the National League Cy Young winner, 
was as efficient a pitcher in 1971 as Tom 


Scaver. particular star of the New York 
Mets and the man firing in the picture 
to your right. Seaver. Blue. Jenkins and 
other top starters in both league 1 ' arc 
ranked by the Sislers on page 67. 

Curiously, the Houston Astros, who 
tied for fourth in the National League 
West in 1971, are the only team in ei- 
ther league to place four pitchers in 
the top 20. Now that Houston has 
picked up Dave Roberts, rated 13th. 
their fans arc entitled to dream of a di- 
visional championship for the Astro- 
dome. Although the Astros got more 
attention in the off-season by acquiring 
slugger Lee May and Inlieldcr Tommy 
Helms from Cincinnati. Roberts could 
be the pivotal man: Houston lost 43 
games last year by a single run. Con- 
sider this: Pat Dobson of the Padres 
was No. 15 m the 1970 Sisler ratings 
and was traded to Baltimore off a 14-15 
year, a season similar to Roberts' 14-17 
at San Diego. Dobson blossomed into 
a 20-X pitcher with the Orioles, and his 
winning percentage of .714 was the 
fourth best among regular American 
League starters. 

But only two of Baltimore's four 20- 
game winners, Dobson and Jim Palmer, 
appear among the AL's best 20. Dave 
McNally wound up 22nd and Mike 
Cuellar 25th. 

Scan on and you will notice that the 
Hell's Angels, also known as California, 
pul three men in the top 20. Their 
fourth-place finish is not so mysterious, 
however, when the Angels' hitting de- 
ficiencies and discipline problems are 
taken into account. Three Yankee pitch- 
ers also were among the top 20, a per- 
formance negated by poor defense and 
a barren bullpen, which produced only 
12 saves all season. The year before vir- 
tually the same Yankee relievers had 49. 
"When I saw the difference between what 
they did one year and failed to do the 
next. I thought it was a misprint." says 
Manager Ralph Houk. 

Which brings us to a new’ Sisler cat- 
egory, relief pitching. Ratings for the 
best in both leagues follow those of the 
starting pitchers. As recently as I960 
there was no statistical method of ex- 
pressing the effectiveness of a bullpen, 
but then the "save" evolved. The def- 
inition of save has varied since The Sport- 
ing Sews unofficially introduced the 
term. At first, the rules stipulated that a 

continued 
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MOUNDMEN continued 


STARTERS 


relief pitcher must face the potential tying 
or lead run at the plate during his ten- 
ure on the mound, and that his team 
win the game in order for him to he el- 
igible for a save. Now all a reliever must 
do is maintain somebody elsc's lead the 
rest of the game to receive a save. The 
final score could be 10- 1 . He cannot be 
credited with a save if he docs not fin- 
ish the game unless he is removed for a 
pinch hitter or pinch runner. In the event 
that two pitchers qualify for a save, the 
reliever judged most effective by the of- 
ficial scorer receives credit for it. Only 
one save can be awarded per game and 
a reliever who gets a win cannot also 
receive a save. 

The introduction of artificial playing 
surfaces, particularly in the National 
League, where half the stadiums have 
them, has caused a drastic reassessment 
of relief pitchers. Because fake grass 
’‘hurries*’ the ball through the infield, 
everyone wants strikeout relievers now, 
rather than the pitcher who can come 
in and get a batter to hit a ground 
ball. In the American League only Chi- 
cago has artificial turf as the season 
opens— Kansas City will not see its all- 
artificial field in the Truman Sports 
Complex until midsummer thus strike- 
outs are not so crucial. 

However he gets 'em out. the relief 
pitcher has emerged as an extraordinarily 
important individual. Time was when 
starters also finished games. Now it is 
seven innings, if that, and show some- 
thing different. No batter seeing six dif- 
ferent pitching speeds from a mixture 
of right- and lefthanders, and on occa- 
sion a specialist prescribed just for him. 
is going to hit as well as against the 
same old thing for nine innings, which 
is just another chapter in the continuing 
story of why pitchers arc paramount. 
.400 hitters arc extinct and it will be a 
pretty good man in 1972 who can rip 
out a .270. 
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Tom Seaver. Mets 

20-10 

1951 

Vida Blue. A s 

24-8 

1881 

Ferguson Jenkins, Cubs 

24 13 

1671 

Mickey Lolich, Tigers 

25-14 

1524 

Don Sutton. Dodgers 

1712 

1536 

Wilbur Wood. White Sox 

22-13 

1521 

Don Wilson. Astros 

1610 

1500 

Bert Blyleven, Twins 

16-15 

1489 

Ray Sadeckt, Mets 

7-7 

1485 

Joe Coleman. Tigers 

20 9 

1462 

Bob Gibson, Cardinals 

16-13 

1439 

Pat Dobson, Orioles 

20-8 

1415 

Ken Forsch. Astros 

8-8 

1426 

Jim Hunter. A s 

21 11 

1401 

Gary Nolan. Reds 

12-15 

13% 

Marty Pattm. Brewers’ 

14-14 

1389 

Juan Manchal. Giants 

18 11 

1373 

Rudy May, Angels 

11-12 

1375 

Gary Gentry. Mets 

12-11 

1365 

Tom Bradley. White Sox 

15-15 

1360 

B'll Stoneman, Expos 

17-16 

1329 

Jim Palmer, Orioles 

20-9 

1287 

Phil Niekro, Braves 

15-14 

1323 

Fritz Peterson. Yankees 

15 13 

1270 

Dave Roberts. Padres’ 

1417 

1304 

Clyde Wnght, Angels 

16-17 

1256 

Gaylord Perry, Giants* " 

16-12 

1275 

Sonny Siebert. Red Sox 

16-10 

1230 

Dock Ellis. Pirates 

199 

1269 

Mel Stottlemyre. Yankees 

16-12 

1230 

Jack Billingham, Astros’” 

10-16 

1263 

Andy Messersmith, Angels 

20-13 

1202 

Jim McGlothlin, Reds 

8-12 

1240 

Ray Culp. Red Sox 

14-16 

1202 

Reggie Cleveland. Cardinals 

12-12 

1234 

Sam McDowell. Indians” 

13-17 

1186 

George Stone. Braves 

6-8 

1225 

Jim Kaat. Twins 

13-14 

1181 

Larry Dierker. Astros 

12-6 

1220 

Steve Kline, Yankees 

12 13 

1176 

• Traded In Astras 

•• Traded 

■ Indium 


• Traded 

. Red Sac 


RELIEVERS 



Say this for Cleveland, which lacks 
distinction in virtually every other de- 
partment: the top American League re- 
liever foi 1971 was the Indians' Steve 
Mingori. And relief pitchers arc now 
far from the underpaid serfs they once 
were. Ron Rerranoski of the Tigers 
makes an annual salary of $60,000. 

-William Leggett 

Wailing for Vido was o aiverting spr : ng pas- 
time os the electrifying Oakland lefthander 
sparred with tough-talking Charlie Finley. 
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Steve Hamilton, Giants* 

• 

2 

1956 

Tug MeGraw, Mets 


11 

1919 

Danny Frisella. Mets 

12 

8 

1824 

Jim Brewer, Dodgers 

22 

6 

1777 

Jose Pena. Dodgers 

1 

2 

1651 

Joe Hoerner. Phils 

9 

4 

1616 

Bill Wilson. Phils 

7 

4 

1525 

Ray Newman. Cubs 

2 

1 

1421 

Moe Drabowsky. Cardinals 

8 

6 

1417 

Pete Mikkelsen. Dodgers 

5 

8 

1392 


• Acquired by Cubs 
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Steve Mingori. Indians 

4 

1 

1790 

Joe Grzenda, Senators’ 

5 

5 

1786 

Jim York. Royals” 

3 

5 

1742 

Dave LaRoche, Angels’” 

9 

5 

1722 

Roland Fingers. A s 

17 

4 

1667 

Pete Richer!, Orioles"” 

4 

3 

1555 

Mel Queen. Angels 

4 

2 

1545 

Darold Knowles. A s & Sen. 

9 

7 

1544 

Ken Sanders. Brewers 

31 

7 

1485 

Roger Nelson. Royals 

0 

0 

1471 

• Traded lo Cardinal . 


Traded 

to Auras 

•** Trailed to Twin, 

.... T 

railed h > 

Dodgers 
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THE BIRDS OWN THE BALL 


Wanted: a race to draw some people into the ball parks. The 
problem: Baltimore. The league champions have a new goal, 
which is to become the first team in history to win 100 games 
in four consecutive seasons. Trading Frank Robinson to the 
Dodgers may not have seemed the most logical way to begin 
the quest, but the Orioles are so player-rich that something 
had to give. Merv Kettenmund. the team's top hitter in 1970 
and *71. takes Frank's right-field position, but. oh my. con- 
sider the really young players crashing in. Bobby Grich. all- 
cvcrything in the International League (.336 and 32 home 
runs at Rochester), is the foremost of these. When Brooks 
Robinson had to miss a spring game because of a w rist in- 
jury. Manager Earl Weaver called on Grich. w ho promptly 



went 5 for 5. He was at third that day. but he can play any in- 
field position. 

Moving up from Rochester with Grich is Don Baylor, 
an outfielder who hit 20 homers and stole 25 bases while 
driving in 95 runs. His .329 was the best average in Puerto 
Rican ball. Also in from Rochester is Roric Harrison, the 
International League's top pitcher in 1971. He finds him- 
self in heady company. Those 20-game w inners. Dave Mc- 
Nally, Jim Palmer. Mike Cuellar and Pat Dobson, have 
not retired, and Doyle Alexander has come from Los An- 
geles. where he had excellent control. 

The starting outfield now becomes Rettenmund, Don 
Buford and Paul Blair. The infield remains Robinson. Short- 
stop Mark Belanger, Second Baseman Dave Johnson and 
First Baseman Boog Powell. Someday Grich probably will 


replace either Belanger or Johnson in the starting lineup. 
In the meantime, he will be worked in gradually. ”1 feel 
that Bobby is one heck of a player.” says Johnson. "The 
more good ones we have on our side the better off we arc. 
You don't go around being jealous of other people. If 
he's good enough to take my job away it will happen." 

If so. the decision w ill be made by Weaver, w ho has man- 
aged in the minors, majors and winter ball since 1956 and 
finished first or second with 14 teams. Weaver has heard 
some sprightly spring talk about Detroit, and he says. 
"The Tigers did a good job last year. They really seemed 
to believe that stuff Billy Martin was telling them. I know 
he says they have a good chance of beating us this year. 
What else is Billy Martin going to say?" 

Well, a number of things. Like "We got to within five 
games of them late in the season and we certainly had our 
share of problems early." Indeed the Tigers did. Pitcher 
Joe Coleman missed the first three weeks of the season 
because of a concussion caused by a line drive, but he 
came back to win 20 games while losing nine. Les Cain 
had shoulder troubles and was sent to Toledo. He re- 
turned to post a 10-9 record. 

Mickey Loiich. however, was no problem. Mickey was 
a delight. He started 45 games and was the winningest pitch- 
er in the major leagues, with 25 victories. His 376 innings 
of work represented the most since Grover Cleveland Al- 
exander pitched 388 back in 1917. 

Detroit docs certain things very well to help its pitch- 
ing. Although the Orioles probably are a better defensive 
team, the Tigers had the best fielding percentage in the 
league last year and also led in home runs (179), with 
eight players hitting homers in double figures. If Aurclio 
Rodrigue/ can duplicate his 83 RBIs of 1970 and Norm 
Cash has a year similar to his 1971 (32 homers. 91 RBIs). 
then the Tigers could do more than just pare down the 12 
games that separated them from the Orioles at the end of 
the season. By platooning Dick McAuliffc and Tony Tay- 
lor at second. Martin hopes to produce more runs. Lest 
the point be missed. Detroit scored only 41 fewer runs 
than Baltimore. 

Managing the Tigers demands a great deal of com- 
munication because the team is getting old and slow. The 
Tigers stole only 35 bases in 1971 while being thrown out 
43 times. Over the last two seasons the ratio is terrible 
(64-73). During the same period Lou Brock stole 115 all 
by himself. Because of their age, the Tiger outfielders have 
to be rotated, and Martin dries this expertly. 

Al Kalinc is now the Tigers' first $I(X).()(X) player. There 
is such a refreshing stubbornness about Kalinc that he 
seems to come from another time. A year ago the Tigers 
wanted to pay him that honor but he refused to take the 
raise because he felt he had not had a good enough 1970 
season. Last year he was the top hitter among the regulars 
at .294 and played errorless ball. 

Ccntcrficldcr Mickey Stanley, whose streak of 500 chanc- 
es and 164 games without an error ended last year, hit for 




the highest average of his career, ,292. “I guess I quit press- 
ing and the halls fell in," Stanley says. "You can count 
me as one of those who believe Baltimore can he had. 
They are going to miss Frank Robinson. When I looked 
at him 1 saw a guy who was really tough in the clutch. We 
made a run at them at the end of the season to get close, 
and then we tapered off and they pulled away. But we 
won’t have that much catching up to do this time." 

Catcher Bill Freehan agrees with Stanley. "No matter 
what business you arc in,” he says, "when you take the 
big man out it means a lot. Our concern, however, can’t 
be wondering about what the loss of Frank Robinson is 
going to do to Baltimore. Our real concern has to be with 
ourselves. We know Baltimore is going to be good. We 
have to be better.” 

It is traditional to say the Boston Red Sox "have a 
chance.” Where will the Red Sox finish? In Detroit on 
Oct. 4 is the only safe response. Eddie Kasko spent the 
spring giving the impression he had something up his 
sleeve. Close inspection revealed only his arm. Or a few 
arms, for Kasko feels he has the best pitching staff of his 
tenure. He is trying to fashion a new look on defense — 
speed to go with that pitching— and it could work if the 
speed can stay in the lineup. Luis Aparicio will soon turn 
38 and that is ancient for a shortstop. Doug Griffin en- 
countered severe back problems during most of 1971, and 
Tommy Harper's stolen base total of 73 in 1969 for Se- 
attle shrank to 25 last year at Milwaukee. But 25 stolen 
bases for a Boston player causes the light to go on in Old 
North Church. Only once since 1935 has a Sox player sto- 
len as many as 26. Harper will play center field, with Reg- 
gie Smith in right and Carl Yastrzemski in left. Look for 
Yaz to hit more to left field and center. If the Sox really 
do play a running game, watch for Carl to run, too. He's 
good at it. 

But what of the wall, the Great Green Monster in left? 
Who will make use of the GGMIL? Danny Cater, ac- 
quired from the Yankees, will not hit it very often. Har- 
per might do a job on it, and then again he might not. 
Third Baseman Rico Petrocelli, however, has demonstrated 
that he can. 

The two new pitchers on the starting staff are Marty Pat- 
tin, winner of 28 games for Milwaukee over the last two 
seasons, and Rogelio Morel, a 22-ycar-old lefthander who 
was 14-1 during the Puerto Rican schedule. Sonny Sicbcrt 
(16-10) was the team's top pitcher and he is an "Oriole 
killer," with a career record of 15-4 against them. Ray 
Culp (14-16) is the other starter. But both Culp and Sic- 
bcrt finished last season with arm trouble. And catching is 
a question mark. too. on this mystery team. 

It is not inconceivable that Milwaukee could have its 
best team and worst record in 1972. The Brewers were base- 
ball’s best last-place club in 1971. They added some badly 
needed power by picking up George Scott, Billy Conig- 
liaro and Joe Lahoud from Boston, but their move into 
this division could make winning much harder. Last year 
they were 27-45 against East teams, 42-47 against the ones 
in their own division. 

The Brewers were not opposed to the division switch, 
however. Travel will be easier, there are radio and tele- 


vision benefits and their East opponents should lie better 
draws in Milwaukee. If their pitching holds up, the Brew- 
ers could move out of last place. 

Last year the Brewers led the league in shutouts with 23 
and had the sixth-best team ERA. 3.38. Unfortunately, 
they were last in club batting (.229). They traded Pattin 
and Lew Kraussc, two of their better pitchers, to Boston 
for Scott, Conigliaro, Ken Brett, Jim Lonborg and La- 
houd in a 10-player deal. Scott, Conigliaro and Lahoud 
accounted for 49 Sox homers and 143 RBIs, somewhat 
misleading figures since Conigliaro and Lahoud were pla- 
tooned. Reportedly there was bad blood between them in 
Boston. "It was competitive," Lahoud says, "nothing per- 
sonal. It seemed I would have a few good days and then 
I'd be benched as soon as I had a bad one. Thai's no 
alibi, just a statement of fact." 

Lonborg, Bill Parsons (1 3-1 7). who was the Rookie Pitch- 
er of the Year, Jim Slaton (10-8) and Skip Lockwood 
(10-5) arc the starting pitchers. The prime man in the 
bullpen is Ken Sanders, who had 31 saves and finished 77 
games. "I wish Ken Sanders was twins," said General Man- 
ager Frank Lane. 

As for the Yankees, at last the public will get to see a 
young ball club. Not a terribly good one. perhaps, but 
young. It will be tested early. In its first 10 games New 
York draws Baltimore eight times, Detroit twice. To stay 
in the race the Yankees will have to start well. 

Ralph Houk. optimist senior grade, believes he has one 
of the game's best outfields to get things moving. Bobby 
Murccr attained stardom last year with a .331 batting av- 
erage. 25 home runs and 94 RBIs. Roy While is a good 
player and Rusty Torres is up from Syracuse with ex- 
cellent notices. The infield corners arc in the hands of two 
potentially fine hitters. Rich McKinney at third and Ron 
Blomberg at first. Defensively, however, they are hardly 
wizards. Shortstop and second base have been depressed 
areas in recent years and it is doubtful that Houk will per- 
mit as many infield crimes as he has in the past, although 
he is still scuffling for able bodies. 

New York’s relief pitching collapsed in 1971. but then 
bullpens often follow bad years with good ones. The ar- 
rival of Sparky Lyle from Boston should help. Mel Stot- 
tlcmyre. Fritz Peterson. Steve Kline and Mike Kckich will 
be the first four starters. They are not McNally. Cuellar, 
etc., but New York should not finish 21 games behind the 
Orioles again this season. 

Cleveland has a new owner. Nick Mileti, who reminds 
some people of Bill Veeck. That is Vccck as in wreck, which 
is the recent status of the team. Sam McDowell's stormy ca- 
reer has blown off to San Francisco, but Alex Johnson comes 
to the lakcfront w ith a reputation for walking on land w hen 
he should be running. Gaylord Perry will give an otherwise 
poor pitching staff some stability. So might Milt Wilcox, 
picked up from Cincinnati. Graig Nettles is a tine third base- 
man w ith power (28 H Rs. 86 R Bis ), Chris Chambliss has po- 
tential at first and Ray Fosse gives the team a solid catcher. 
Mileti's showmanship could get some people out to the ball 
park. If so. there might be some money to work with and 
then the Indians can start working on their future. The pres- 
ent is too bleak to consider. 

CONTINUED 
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NOBODY'S BLUE IN OAKLAND 


Dick Williams, manager of the Oakland A's. would not dis- 
courage the other five teams from playing their 162 games, 
but he is pretty certain how things will turn out in his divi- 
sion. “I like this ball club.” he says affectionately. The A's 
finished 16 games ahead in the West a year ago and there is 
plenty to like, with or without Vida Blue, he of the epic con- 
tract dispute with Owner Charles O. Finley. 

For that matter, there is much to like about Williams 
himself. While preaching the age-old virtues of hard work 
and dedication, he increasingly resembles a rock guitarist. 
Williams is not one to judge a man's worth by his ap- 
pearance. so his team may be the most spectacularly coiffcd 
in baseball. His own shimmering locks reach nearly to his 


shoulders. "My job is to get the best out of each player, 
no matter what he looks like." he says. 

No matter how you view them, the A's look good. If 
Blue is available, Williams will have a four-man pitching 
rotation— Blue. Jim Hunter. Ken Holtzman and an avowed- 
ly rejuvenated Denny McLain — that is the equal of any 
save Baltimore's. Even without Blue the A’s pitching staff 
is sound. John (Blue Moon) Odom and Chuck Dobson 
are both recovering from sore arms, and it is unlikely Dob- 
son will pitch until at least a month of the season has 
passed, but Williams can still call on Jim Roland. Diego 
Segui and even his redoubtable reliever. Rollic Fingers, 
for starling assignments. Fingers, who pitched in 48 games 
last year, started eight and prefers to cast himself in that 
unfamiliar role, reasoning that "starting is where the 


money is." But Fingers, Darold Knowles and Bob Locker 
make for a formidable bullpen and Williams would rather 
keep the combination intact. 

The A's have substance throughout the lineup. Mike Ep- 
stein has slimmed to 208 pounds from last year's 225 and is 
more determined than ever to play against both left- and 
right-handed pitching. Dick Green is the second baseman. 
Bert (Campy ) Campancris the shortstop and Sal Bando the 
third baseman. All are dangerous hitters. Angel Mangual 
beat out Rick Monday for the center-field job last year 
and made possible the trade with the Cubs for Holtzman. 
but he tore a thigh muscle this spring and opened the 
door to Bobb> Brooks and George Hendrick. Joe Rudi in 
left and Reggie Jackson in right complete the outfield. 
The temperamental Jackson seems to be thriving on the 
philosophy that the team comes before the individual. 
"Reggie had an enjoyable season in 1971." says Williams. 
"He put the bat on the ball when we needed him to.” 
Which is to say he wasn't always swinging for home runs. 

Behind his team Williams picks in order the White 
Sox. Kansas City. California. Minnesota and something 
he calls the Washington Senators. White Sox Manager 
Chuck Tanner might not agree entirely with that assevs- 
ment. He is the new proprietor of the peripatetic Dick 
(you knew him when he was Richie) Allen. The White 
Sox offered Allen the richest contract in the 7 1 -year his- 
tory of the team, which he promptly rejected. But as much 
as Allen, who has been with four teams in two leagues in 
four years, likes life on the open road, last week he signed 
for SI35.(XX). 

Allen, teamed with last year's American League home 
run champion. Bill Melton, would give the Sox unchar- 
acteristic punch. Additional power is also available from 
Outfielders Rick Rcichardt (19 home runs). Walt Wil- 
liams (.294) and Jay Johnstone (16 home runs), and from 
First Baseman-Outfielder Carlos May (.294, 16 game-win- 
ning RBIs). 

White Sox pitching improved last year, a phenomenon 
baseball analysts attribute to Pitching Coach Johnny Sain. 
Without Sain in 1970 the staff had an earned run average of 
4.54; with him the ERA was 3.12. Wilbur Wood, who won 
22 games and lost 13, became Sain's 10th 20-game w inner in 
10 years of coaching. The arrival of Stan Bahnsen from the 
Yankees and the continued improvement of Tom Bradley, 
who went from two wins to IS in one season, should make 
for an even more agreeable pitching year. 

The White Sox advanced 23 games in the standings and 
moved from sixth to third in the division last year. They 
also increased their home attendance from 495.355 to 833.- 
891. Another thing they did well was beat the A's— II 
games to seven. But somebody else has to beat the A's 
once in a while if the Sox are to overtake them. Help just 
might come from the Kansas City Royals, another im- 
proving team with grand designs. The Royals finished sec- 
ond. though scarcely within hailing distance of the A's, 
but they are getting better. And they are certainly the run- 
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ningcsl team in the game. They had 130 stolen bases last 
year, 101 by Outfielder Amos Otis and Shortstop Freddie 
Patek. Their pitching and defensive play was so improved 
that the Royals won 20 more games than they did in 1970 
while scoring eight fewer runs. 

Sometime this season the Royals will move into their 
new S35 million stadium, with its S2-niillion coat-of-arnis 
scoreboard and S750.000 outfield fountains. The fountains 
will be capable of putting on a 20-minute show all by them- 
selves. One will rise to a height of 70 feet in celebration of 
each Royal home run. Another will respond to the cheers 
of the crowd, peaking as the noise increases. The new park 
will also have the American League's first all-artificial turf. 
Only the mound, home plate and the sliding areas around the 
bases w ill be real dirt. There is some question, of course, as 
to how Patek. at 5' 4" the game's shortest player, will stand 
up to the hops he can expect on the artificial surface when lie 
recovers from a spring stomach disorder. But if Patek is any- 
where near as effective as he was on the good earth, where he 
and Cookie Rojas helped the Royals lead the league in dou- 
ble plays, he will rise to the occasion. 

Catcher Jerry May, through no fault of his own. is bet- 
ter known for falling to the occasion. Scarcely a season 
passes without something unkind happening to him. In 
1969. for example, he crashed into a dugout while playing 
for Pittsburgh and the ambulance rushing him to the hos- 
pital had an accident of its own. May played in only 71 
games last year, was on the disabled list twice and was side- 
lined with lesser injuries at least three other times. 

A healthy May would be a steadying influence on a pitch- 
ing staff headed by 17-game winner Dick Drago and 15- 
game winner Mike Hcdlund. Paul Splittorff. who pitched 
from late June to early September with an ERA of 1.41. 
should be the third starter, and Monty Montgomery, who 
joined the team late in the season and was scored upon in 
only two of the 21 innings he pitched, could be the fourth. 

John Mayberry, acquired from Houston, might add some 
power to the gentle-swinging Royals infield, and Otis in 
the outfield has superstar potential. Last year he led the 
league in stolen bases with 52. hit .301 and led his team in 
home runs (15), RBIs (79). total bases (246) and game- 
winning hits (14). 

The California Angels, who spent much of 1971 fighting 
among themselves, arc now prepared to take on outside op- 
ponents. They may be overmatched. At least their troubles 
this season arc physical no power not mental. Gone arc 
Alex Johnson. Tony Conigliaro, General Manager Dick 
Walsh and Manager Lefty Phillips, four of the protagonists 
of last year's ugly drama. But gone also with Johnson and 
Conigliaro is the hitting the team sorely requires. In new 
General Manager Harry Dalton and Manager Del Rice the 
Angels have at least acquired two leaders who are accus- 
tomed to w inning. "I did not leave the Orioles to come into 
a bad situation." says Dalton. "This won't be one." So far, 
at least, it is not. 

"There's real unity here." says Pitcher Andy Messcr- 
smith, who won 20 games for last year's disunited malcon- 
tents and, until the changes were made, wanted to be traded. 
"Everyone is trying now. It's great to be on this team." 

Messersmith is one of the good Angels. So is left- 


hander Clyde Wright, who pitched the same number of 
innings (277) as Messersmith and had the same ERA 
(2.99) but four fewer wins. Nolan Ryan, obtained from 
the Mets in a trade for Jim Fregosi. will be another start- 
er if he ever locates the strike /one. Rudy May is a good 
Angel and he knows where the strike /one is. It's just that 
he is about as unlucky as his namesake on the Royals. 
What else can you say about a man who injures his shoul- 
der, as May did last year, tripping o\cr his own dog? 

The Angel infield will benefit from both the hat and the 
glove of Leo Cardenas at shortstop, who came to Cali- 
fornia from Minnesota in a trade for Pilcher Dave La- 
Roehe. He joins an apparently set infield of Jim Spencer 
at first. Sandy Alomar at second and Ken McMullen at 
third. The outfield is less settled, but scheduled for left 
and adding zest w ill be Vada Pinson, w ho came from Cleve- 
land in the Alex Johnson transaction. 

Whatever zest Minnesota has left rests w ith its aging main- 
stays. Harmon Killcbrcw, Tony Oliva and Jim Perry. The 
pitching collapsed ingloriously last year, leaving the division 
champions of 1969 and '70 in fifth place. 26 Vi games behind 
the A's. Perry, who won 17 and lost just as many, will lie 
available again, but at 35 he is not the C y Young Aw ard w in- 
ner of two seasons ago. Manager Bill Rigney also has Jim 
Kaal.whowon 1 3 and lost 14. and young Bert Blyleven.who 
won I6and lost 15. LaRochc. a lefthander, will join the busy 
Wayne Granger in the bullpen. 

Killcbrcw and his 515 home runs will be back at first 
base and Rod Carew. a .300 hitter, will be at second, but 
the rest of the infield, particularly shortstop, looks like a 
bus stop. The outfield is built around Cesar Tovar and 
Oliva, who played much of last season with torn cartilage 
in his knee vet still managed to win his third batting cham- 
pionship. The knee was operated on in September, and 
Oliva still was moving slowly during spring training. If he 
is not lit. the Twins will not be, either. 

Come the worst. Minnesota should still be fitter than 
the Texas Rangers, who made the jump from Washing- 
ton. D.C. to Arlington. Texas, and from the league's East- 
ern to the Western Division, but improved only their eco- 
nomic situation. Texas has welcomed them warmly. 

The move west has at least made it possible for 
Owner Bob Short to abandon his practice of hiring so- 
called gate attractions, e.g.. Denny McLain. Curt Flood, 
in the hope of luring the unsuspecting into his stadium. 
A major league team, even a facsimile of one. is 
enough of a draw in Arlington. Short and Manager 
Ted Williams now can content themselves with teaching 
iheir youngsters. Seven of the players in the Rangers' 
spring camp were flrst-round draft choices, among them 
Pitcher Pete Broherg, 22, and Outfielder Jeff Burroughs. 
21. As the season neared the lone Ranger with a rep- 
utation, Frank Howard, ended his hopeless holdout. And 
Don Minchcr, who hit .280. and Ted Kubiak. a de- 
pendable inficlder. will add some spice to the green 
team Short and Williams will serve the customers. 

Anyway, Ted Williams, who is behaving more and more 
like the kick-thcir-tails John Wayne of True (n it, should find 
a following in Texas. But he is not about to head Oakland's 
Williams off at the pass. Neither is anyone else. *nd 
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ll might have been a scene from 
Mucomher or Kilimanjaro. Pat- 
rick Hemingway. 43. son of the 
late novelist Kraesl Hemingway 
and now a wildlife management 
instructor, joined a group of con- 
servation students try ing to flush 
a wounded bull buffalo from the 
Tanzanian bush last month. 
Breaking off the search at dusk. 
Hemingway was headed back 
when the animal suddenly burst 
from the trees and charged. 
Hemingway dodged behind an 
acacia tree, but the buffalo came 
close enough to snag the sling of 
his rifle as it went by. carrying the 
weapon off into the bush. 

Miami running back Jim hoick 
paid a visit to the Biscaync Ken- 
nel Club with a friend, public- 
relations man Julian Cole, and 
was spotted by a woman who 
thought she recognized him. 
When she had trouble coming 
up with the name. Cole said. 
"I'll give you a hint," and be- 
gan humming / Get a Kick Out 
of You. "Oh, sure," she said. 
"You're Garo Yepremian." 

8 If Britain docs well in the 
Olympic sprints this year, watch 
for scenes like this all over the 
world. Ron Jones, British 100- 
meter champion, is hoping that 
hauling on a one-ton automobile 


will build up his muscles for a 
faster start. And who knows? If 
this works, maybe he can move 
up to trucks, then railroad cars, 
then. . . . 

Twenty-year-old Robert /.uhrin 
of Great Neck. N. Y. was award- 
ed patent No. 3.652,091 last 
week for his new three-man chess 
game. It is played on a 96-square, 
hexagonal board with three sets 
of standard chessmen- in red. 
white and black. The winner is 
the last one left after the cap- 
ture of the two enemy kings. 
Zubrin may have one of those 
inventions whose time has come. 
It sounds like just the board for 
the mixed-up matches scheduled 
this summer between Bobby 
Fischer and Boris Spassky. 

The National Audubon Society 
is up in arms over a report that 
Will Chamberlain had a bed- 
spread made from the nose fur 
of thousands of wolves. Robert 
C. Boardman. the public infor- 
mation director for the society, 
wrote to Chamberlain taking 
him to task for his inadvertent 
support of the bounty program 
against wolves. "If, after reading 
this, you agree that it is wrong 
to kill wolves that aren't both- 
ering anybody," wrote Board- 
man, "please let me know and 




I'll pass on the word . . . The 
wolves could use a friend about 
your height and weight." 

Golf hustlers everywhere arc 
sleeping a little easier these 
nights because George Low has 
found honest work. Low. whose 
deadeye putting stroke has bro- 
ken the heart of more than one 
clubhouse sharpie and steadied 
the aim of many a touring pro 
who came to him for coaching, 
is now marketing his own line 
of blades, 10 designs in all. The 
new putters will no doubt be a 
hot item among pros and hus- 
tlers alike— assuring Low a piece 
of the action even when he can't 
get into the match. 

♦ Kids of Atlanta's inner city 
came face to face last week with 
an Faster bunny even larger than 
Har\ey. Claude Humphrey , de- 
fensive end of the Atlanta Fal- 
cons. dressed up in the appro- 
priate duds— complete to cotton 
tail and floppy ears— and then 
dropped out of the sky in a green 
helicopter, carrying an enor- 
mous basket of eggs. Outfitting 
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Humphrey was a bit of a close 
thing, since bunny suits do not 
traditionally come in NFL de- 
fensive-end sizes. But then some- 
body remembered one that was 
left over from a Rock Hudson 
TV series. The cast-off suit filled 
the bill perfectly . And. at 6' 5* 
and 248 pounds. Humphrey 
filled the suit perfectly, too. 

This week's Law-and-Ordcr 
Award goes to light-heavy- 
weight boxer Bob Foster, who 
moonlights as a deputy sheriff 
in Albuquerque between fights. 
It seems Foster recently spotted 
this car exceeding the speed lim- 
it. hauled it over and wrote out 
a $25 ticket. For that bit of 
crime- bust ing. Foster has paid 
dearly. The miscreant happened 
to be his wife. Pearl, and. be- 
sides giving him an argument 
at the scene, she didn't cook him 
a meal for a week. 

Give the man credit. Even 
though he quit after 200 miles 
of kidney-busting competition 
across the Nevada desert, hy- 
droplane driver Bill Munccy de- 
serves high marks for his efforts 
in the recent 270-mile Del Webb 
Desert Rally near Las Vegas. 
Driving a two-scat buggy, he ex- 
pressed deep respect for land rac- 
ers. "I have the greatest admi- 
ration for anyone who enters one 
of these things," said Muncey 
afterward, but from now on, 
he'll stick to the ups and downs 
of hydroplaning. 

Mercedes-Benz is taking appli- 
cations for a novel tournament 
to be played this June at the 
Royal Zoutc Golf Club on the 
Channel coast of Belgium. Only 
Mercedes-Benz owners will be 
allowed to make the trip, at S570 
per head. Of course, explains 
Mercedes' public-relations di- 
rector l-eo Ix-vine. "If a golfer 
who doesn't own a Mercedes- 
Benz wants to go, all he has to 
do is agree to take delivery of a 
new car." This will add a mere 
$6,000 to the trip. Maybe Ford 
has a better idea. 



Ford’s famous quiet ride is just one rea- 
son why, year after year, more people 
choose LTD than any other luxury car. 

There arc LTD’s many standard lux- 
ury features : Power steering, power front 
disc brakes, SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission, to name a few. 

There’s also LTD’s rugged “S" frame. 
Steel side guard rails to protect you and 


your family. And when it comes to op- 
tions, LTD rivals cars costing thousands 
more. Cornering lights, AM/FM stereo 
radio, rear window defogger, and many 
more deluxe features. 

America’s best selling luxury car. The 
'72 Ford LTD. It’s quiet, luxurious, and 
built to last. Take a test ride at your 
nearby Ford Dealer. 


The '72 LTD Brougham (above) is shown 
with optional power sunroof, white wall 
tires, deluxe wheel covers, vinyl roof, cor- 
nering lights, and dual acceni paint stripes. 


FORD LTD 
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Yes, theyre longer., 
longer than king-size 
Yes, lor all that flavor 
they sure taste mikJ 

Yes, longer 
yet milder 


Also first class flavor in a filter king IBifelP 
New Pall Mall Filter King |||| 


Gold 100 s 

19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 71 


20 mg. tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


PALL MALL 
GOLD Hills 

Yes, 

longer 

yet 

milder 
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New tempo in a timeless land 


Time/ Life Education presents for schools an 
exceptional, authoritative program of sound 
filmstrips. The Shape of Modern China, tracing 
the growth of the Peoples Republic from 1949 
to the present. 


Today. China encompasses one-fifth of the 
world's population and one-twentieth 
of the earth's land mass. 


A lot has changed since Marco Polo. 
Maybe your students should know about it. 


Guards . . . Chairman Mao ... his aides and heirs, 
powerful and disgraced: Lin Piao, Chou En-lai. 
Liu Shao-chi . . . Chinals role in the Korean con- 
flict. . . annexation of Tibet . . . border warfare with 
India... admission to the UN... President NixonS 
visit to Peking. 


The Shape of Modern China. An exceptional, 
authoritative program of sound filmstrips from 
Time/ Lite Education. 


To help them understand modern China. 
Time/Life Education has assembled this land- 
mark program of sound filmstrips. Here are the 
events, the background, the personalities that 
have made China a superpower in the seventies: 
the Great Leap Forward . . . communes and col- 
lective farms . . .the Cultural Revolution and Red 


Three filmstrips with records or cas- 
settes. each averaging 100 frames/15 minutes. 
Teacher's Guide included. $45.00 per set 
($47.50 with cassettes) 


FREE with all orders received before June 
15. 1972. a copy of the newly published book. 
800.000.000: The Real China by the award- 
winning author Ross Terrill. In the original 
Atlantic-Little, Brown edition. 


To order, or for preview information. 

call 800 - 621 - 8200 . 


o 


(In Illinois 800-631-1971) 


£ 


Or write: China. Box 834. Radio City Post Office. New Ybrk. New York 10019 
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Confidence. The most exclusive feature of Walter Hagen cluhs. 



Confidence. 

The kind that comes from knowing the very best 
is being played. 

It's a standard feature of every WALTER 
HAGEN club. 

You can see it in the powerful Hagen woods 
that look like black marble. 

And in the precise Hagen irons that remind 
you of fine sterling. 

You can feel it in the perfect balance of every 
Hagen dub. 


Because every Hagen dub is handcrafted by 
men who believe that creating them is an art. Men 
who take countless careful steps to ensure that every 
dub becomes an example of their finest work. 

The Hagen craftsmen's care and skill result in 
clubs that deliver confidence. 

The kind that comes from knowing the very 
best is being played. 

To a certain kind of man, that’s reason enough 
to ask for the very best. 

Walter Hagens. 


AvaUM only through golf professional shops. WALTER HAGEN is a trademark that distinguishes the tint line of Walter Hagan products. 




bowling Joe Jares 


. . . and pass the ammunition 

With a strong right arm and his trust in the Lord, stay-at-home Mike 
Durbin rolled bombs at his opponents before a happy Akron audience 


A h yes. the Riviera Lancs in Fairlawn, 
Ohio, just a few shopping malls 
west of Akron. Plastic tulips and daf- 
fodils gaily blooming at the edge of the 
parking lot. On the wall overlooking lane 
one a huge photograph of Richard Nix- 
on about to roll a strike. Yes, the one 
and only Riviera, home of the Firestone 
Tournament of Champions, last and 
most lucrative stop on the winter pro 
bow ling tour. Such a tourist attraction 
the Grauman's Chinese of eastern 
Ohio that the proprietor now passes 
out souvenir ashtrays to folks who stop 
by to bowl or merely ga/c at the alleys 
used once a year by the stars. 

Last week it was time again for the 
Firestone, the eighth annual, with a pot 
enriched by 25' , to SI 25.000— and Ak- 
ron got itself into the kind of twit it re- 
serves for the Soapbox Derby, one of 
its two major golf tournaments or any 
sharp increases in tire sales. The Akron 
Beacon Journal became the Akron Bowl- 
ing Journal , running 35 stories and col- 
umns on the event in less than a week, 
plus a front-page article on a local wom- 
an bowler whose leg was impaled by a 
long splinter when she slipped at the 
foul line. Ooh. 

Akronitcs Hocked to the Riviera, de- 
vouring cheeseburgers and sausage sand- 
w iches. cheering the strikes and groaning 
at the splits. When it came time for the 
nationally televised finals Saturday af- 
ternoon Hoosicr Chris Schenkcl at the 
mike adding to the Midwestern sincer- 
ity — it seemed only right that the win- 
ner should be Mike Durbin, house pro 
of a bowling establishment in nearby 
C hagrtn Falls and such a dedicated, stay- 
at-home family man that he refuses to 
return full lime to the Professional Bowl- 
ers Association tour. Durbin started off 
the last day in third place, but he went 
out under the hot, glaring TV lights, av- 
eraged 258 and beat three fading op- 
ponents to walk off with the S25.000 
first prize, which was S2.000 more than 
he won in his best previous season. 

One reason for the victory was Dur- 


bin's strong, steady right arm (there is 
not a man on the PBA lour who can 
pul him dow n arm w resiling ). Then there 
was his style. Me uses an unusually short, 
three-step approach and seems to just 
nudge his plastic ball down the lane, as 
if he wanted to cuddle it up against the 
pins for a snapshot. Instead, his rolls gen- 
erate a lot of pin action and off hits, bow I- 
ing's equivalent of the broken-bat sin- 
gle. Candid Camera once did a bit on a 
rigged bow ling lane w herein women duf- 
fers startled their husbands by getting 
strikes no matter where they rolled, even 
in the gutters. On quite a few of Dur- 
bin's shots, when one or two pins would 
sway drunkcnly and finally topple, he 
seemed to have Allen Flint on his side. 
Durbin gave the credit elsewhere. "The 
Lord was with me." he repeated. "Je- 
sus said, 'Without Me. you can do noth- 
ing.' so obviously Fie played a part." 

Admittedly once "a rounder, a drink- 
er, a carouscr." Durbin is now a sin- 
cere convert and is convincingly straight- 
arrow about everything else, too. Car- 
men Salvino. one of the PBA's char- 
acters and crowd-plcascrs, was once 
delayed for hours by Venezuelan offi- 
cials when he tried to get through cus- 
toms with an undrillcd bowling ball. 
They thought it might be a bomb and 
argued that everyone knows a real bowl- 
ing ball has finger holes. Reformed Mike 
Durbin radiates such an aura of good- 
ness that, had it been lie. the officers 
would have assumed it was just a giant 
jawbreaker. 

The Akron tournament started inaus- 
piciously, with Fairlawn Mayor Joseph 
Hartlaub rolling out the first ball and 
putting it in the gutter. The mayor had 
greeted the pros at their pretournament 
banquet the night before by presenting 
each of them with a city of Fairlawn in- 
come-tax statement a move that stim- 
ulated some good-natured grousing 
among the bowlers. And little Tim Har- 
ahan of Canoga Park. Calif., who was 
to be the leader going into the final day, 
confessed he had a bit too much "cx- 



DURBIN GIVES THANKS FOR A STRIKE 


tracurricular activity" Monday night and 
didn't make Tuesday's practice. 

After that, it was mostly high-quality 
bowling and high scores. Terry Booth, 
Mike Lcmongello and Larry Laub had 
300 games. Durbin simply sizzled in the 
first 24 lines, averaging 255-plus, a PBA 
record. One reason was that the Riviera 
had resurfaced its maple and pine lanes 
only last August but. more important, 
the PBA is now dressing the lanes for all 
its tournaments, spreading oil (some- 
times mixed w ith STP. the bow lers' edge > 
on the lanes each morning to prevent 
tracks from developing and to give right- 
handers an even break with lefties. The 
STP supposedly changes the viscosity of 
the oil. making it hold up longer. The 
American Bowling Congress is suspi- 
cious of this unctuous practice and re- 
fused to sanction 23 PBA 300 games. 

"We do not create an artificial aid to 
scoring." said one PBA i fficial. "It 
would just help the marginal player." 
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Bausch & Lomb 

OPTIMUM OPTICS 


BOWLING •nilnw-,1 

The spectators did not particularly 
care about such things as long as the 
pins kept Tailing. Most notably, they fell 
Tor Durbin and Harahan. Mike was the 
leader through four rounds, dropped to 
second, then on Friday night in the last 
game before the finals, he slipped to 
third with an embarrassing 147. Har- 
ahan. a consistent winner of money but 
not, since 1968, of tournaments, led from 
the end of the fifth round on, winning 
19 and losing five in match play. Thrice 
before he had been the top dog on Sat- 
urday and thrice he had lost. Still, the 
worst he could do at Akron was second- 
place money of SI 4.000. 

The TV show started off with fifth- 
place George Pappas beating fourth- 
place Teala Semi/. Pappas weighs only 
130 pounds, and a lot of people hoped 
he would keep clawing upward until 
ABC-TV would have a battle of the jock- 
eys with Harahan vs. Pappas at the end. 
But Pappas made a mistake against Dur- 
bin. a disastrous 4-6-7-10 split in the 
sixth frame, and he lost by 22 pins. Then 
Durbin threw a 269 at Larry Laub and 
charged into the last game. 

Throughout. Akronites who paid up 
to $5 for their bleacher scats— the finals 
had been sold out since last January 
and Firestone officials were besieged all 
week by long-lost pals seeking admis- 
sion— were lucky if they could see the 
tenpins on the TV lanes. If they couldn't, 
they had to content themselves watching 
the TV monitors or idly evaluating the 
President's form in the blowup. These 
are probably the same fans who go out 
to Derby Downs on the hottest day of 
the year, and they arc Akron originals. 
After Durbin disposed of Laub, they set- 
tled in for what they hoped would be a 
tight, climactic match. 

But Harahan was not in it for long. 
He missed a 5-7 split, then he left three 
pins in the seventh, picking up only two. 
Durbin beat him by enough lumber to 
build a new Levittown. 

There was no doubt that Durbin would 
mosey over from Chagrin Falls for the 
next Firestone (he can watch the Bea- 
con Journal for time and channel), but, 
gee, now that he had $25,000 in the 
bank, wasn't he tempted even a little 
bit to get back on the road? 

"No," he said. "I'm where He wants 
me to Be. Bowling doesn't enthrall me 
anymore, it really doesn't." 

Akron, for one dizzy week, anyway, 
could not agree. «nd 



ARNOLD PALMER WEARS THE 

TOUGHEST 

THINGS 

INSIGHT 


B&L Ray-Ban* Sun Glasses. These 
are the tough ones. And always have 
been. Lenses are impact resistant. 
Ground and polished to professional 
standards to give you clear, sharp 
vision. Strong quality frames promise 
long-lasting fit. Of course, Ray-Bans 
provide unbeatable protection from 
glare and invisible rays. As famous 


golf pro Arnold Palmer says, you 
can't buy better or better-looking 
sunglasses. Or tougher ones. 

Here, Arnold Palmer wears BsL's 
"Black Metal", $18. Ray-Bans start at 
$10. See them at better sporting goods 
and other stores or professional 
eye-care specialists. Bausch & Lomb, 
Rochester, New York 14602. 


Our little inexpensive economy car 
can beat your little inexpensive economy car. 


Spitfire is a long time winner of National, as well as Divisional, Sports Car Club of America 
Championships, But taking a title doesn't mean winning just one or two hard fought races a year. 
It means winning ten or twenty or more hard fought races a year. 

Also, don't think owning such a big winner will cost a big price. Because you can buy the 
Spitfire for a small price. And drive the Spitfire for a small price. (It gets 27 miles per gallon.) 

They don't call us Triumph for nothing. 


1969 

Riverside. 2/15. 1st Place. I Mueller 
Willow Springs. 3/23. 1st Place. I Mueiler 
Holtville. 4/13. 1st Place. D Devendorf 
Marlboro. 4/13. 1st Place. J Kelly 
Stuttgart. 4/20. 1st Place, G Smiley 
Cumberland, 5/17. 1 si Place B Krokus 
Watkins Glen. 8/9. 1st Place. B Krokus 
Lake Alton. 8/17. 1 si Place, J Kelly 
Salt Lake, Labor Day. 1st Place, L Mueller 
San Marcos. Labor Day, 1st Place. T. Waugh 
Bryar. Labor Day. 1st Place. J. Kelly 
Gateway, 9/21. 1st Place, G. Smiley 
Pocono. 10/11. 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Daytona. Thanksgiving, 1st Place. J. Kelly 


1970 

Pocono, 5/2. 1st Place. K Slagle 
Wentzville. 5/25, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Riverside, 7/4 1st Place, J Barker 
Wentzvllle. 7/4. 1st Place. G Smiley 
Lime Rock. 7/4, 1st Place. J Aronson 
Olathe. 7/19. 1st Place. J. Speck 
Pittsburgh, 8/2. 1st Place. J Kelly 
Daytona. 8/2, 1st Place. H Le Vasseur 
Waikms Glen. 8/16. 1st Place. J Aronson 
Lake Alton, 8/16, 1 st Place. G. Smiley 
Green Valley. 10/22, 1st Place. J Speck 

1 

Triumph Spitfire 


1971 

Riverside. 2/14, 1st Place. L. Mueller 
Dallas, 2/14. 1st Place. J Ray 
Phoenix. 2/27, 1st Place, L Mueller 
Arkansas, 2/27. 1st Place. J Ray 
Willow. 3/14, 1st Place, M Moyer 
Suttgart. 4/18. 1st Place. J Ray 
Summit Pt . 4/18. 1st Place K Slagle 
Arkansas, 4/27, 1st Place, J Kelly 
San Marcos. 5/2. 1st Place. R Knowlton 
Bridgehampton. 5/2. 1st Place. K Slagle 
Cumberland. 5/16, 1 st Place. J Kelly 
Lime Rock, 5/29. 1st Place. J Kelly 
Cajun. 5/29. 1st Place. J Speck 
Portland. 6/13. 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Thompson. 6/13. 1st Place. K. Slagle 
Laguna. 6/20, 1st Place. L Mueller 
Lime Rock. 7/4, 1st Place, J Kelly 
Ponca City. 7/4. 1st Place. J Speck 
Bryar. 9/5. 1st Place. K, Slagle 
Portland, 9/12. 1st Place, M Meyer. 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST TRIUMPH DEALER CALL 000-631-1972 IN NEW JERSEY CALL 800-962-2803 BRITISH LEYlAND MOTORS INC . LEONIA. N J 0760S 



Michelin 

and 

Uniroyal. 

Respectively, the 2 tire companies in the world 
with the most experience in making 

steel-belted 

radials. 


« Uniroyal, Inc. 


A superior type of tire, 
but more difficult to make. 

The steel-belted radial is rapidly becoming 
recognized in the United States as the king of 
tires. 

Not only does it have the superior perform- 
ance characteristics of a radial tire, but it also 
offers substantially greater protection against 
disabling cuts and punctures than fabric-belted 
tires, because the belts under the tread are 
made of steel wire. 

Other companies are beginning to produce 
this advanced type of tire. But bear in mind 
that the steel-belted radial is a more difficult 
tire to make because steel is a more difficult 
material to work with than fabric. 

Uniroyal has made more than 20 million 
steel-belted radials in Europe over the past 12 
years, and knows how to make them properly. 

In fact, the only tire company in the world that 
has more experience than Uniroyal in making 
steel-belted radials is our competitor Michelin. 


A leading German motor magazine, Auto Zeitung, 
tested 13 radial tires well-known in Europe. 
These 3 received the highest ratings: 


Tests: (1971) 

UNIROYAL 



Safety and 
Performance: 

180 

(Steel) 

zX 

(Steel) 

CF 67 

(Fabric) 

Cornering 

10 

8 

6 

Wet skid 

10 

9 

6 

Handling 

10 

8 

10 

Tracking 

8 

10 

9 

Braking 

8 

7 

6 

Lateral Stability 

9 

8 

5 

Overall Response 

8 

7 

7 

POINTS 

63 

57 

49 

(PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM 
POINTS ATTAINABLE) 

(90) 

81 

(70 

Economy and 
Comfort: 




Wear 

■ normal drivmql 

8 

10 

10 

Thereby % Wear 

8 

10 

10 

Wear 

(fast driving) 

8 

6 

7 

Rolling Resistance 

8 

10 

9 

Rolling Resistance 

7 

10 

9 

Availability 

6 

5 

10 

Comfort 

7 

6 

7 

POINTS 

52 

57 

62 

(PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM 
POINTS ATTAINABLE) 

(74) 

81 

89 

END RESULT 

(164) 

(162 

159 

RANKING 

1ST 

2ND 

3RD 


The other radial tires tested, their end result and overall 
ranking, are as follows: 

4th, Conti TS 771, steel 9th. Phoenix P 110 Ti, 

(158). fabric (132). 

5th, Kleber V 10, fabric 10th, Bridgestone RD 
(147). 11. fabric (131). 

6th. Conti TT 714, fabric 10th. Metzeler Monza, 

(137). steel (131). 

6th, Fulda P 25 Rib, fab- 12th, Metzeler Monza, 
ric (137). fabric (130). 

8th. Dunlop Sp 57 F, 13th, Goodyear G 800 
fabric (136). Rib. fabric (128). 

Uniroyal steel-belted radials 
are now available in the United States. 

We are pleased to be 
able to tell you that the 
Uniroyal 180 steel-belted 
radial— which won first 
place overall in the Auto 
Zeitung test — is now 
available in this country 
in sizes to fit most of the 
popular imported cars. 

In addition, Uniroyal is 
nowmakingasteel-belted 
radial especially designed 
for American cars, called 
the Uniroyal Zeta 40M. 

This tire is being produced in the United States. 

When you go to buy a steel-belted radial , 
don't let them sell you just a radial tire or a 
steel-belted tire. It’s not the same thing. 

Here is how to tell what you’re getting. If the 
dealer tells you it’s a “radial tire”, you can be 
pretty sure it’s a fabric-belted radial. If he tells 
you it’s a “steel tire,” the chances are it’s a 
steel-belted bias construction. (That is, a con- 
ventional tire, without the performance advan- 
tages of a radial.) If it’s a steel-belted radial, 
you can bet your boots he’s going to let you 
know it! 

Would you like to know the name of a dealer 
in your locality where you can get Uniroyal 
steel-belted radials? Telephone 800-243-6000 
anytime, free of charge. In Connecticut, call 
1-800-882-6500. 

Would you like to get a complete and un- 
abridged English translation of the Auto Zeit- 
ung test report, along with three test reports 
on radial tires that appeared in “Auto Motor 
und Sport” Magazine of Germany during ’69, 
’70 and ’71? Send 25c to Dept. GP2, Uniroyal, 
Middlebury, Conn. 
06749. When you’re 
finished reading 
this series of reports 
you’ll know what 
to look for in radial 
tires. 




UNIROYAL 



boxing /Leslie Nakashima 


Not only 
Foster 
got stung 

I n ihc beginning nobody thought 
there would be a fight. In fact, the Jap- 
anese Boxing Association had just fin- 
ished saying there could not be a fight, 
but Yoshio Kou, who must have as much 
confidence and con in him as Muham- 
mad Ali himself, got talking. Kou paint- 
ed a picture of thundering rights, cata- 
clysmic lefts, crashing bodies, short 
counts, long counts in general, a mer- 
ry bedlam. The fight was on. 

Well, not quite on. and that is the 
rub. Ali, still proclaimed (by Ali) as 
"the world's greatest boxer," was there, 
bigger almost than life and so was his 
sacrificial victim, one Mac Poster, a 
gung-ho ex-marine who was said to be 
just the man to put up a stirring strug- 


gle before, of course, crashing. But some- 
where along the way in their 15-round 
bout in the lovely octagon-shaped Nihon 
Budokan (Martial Arts Hall) — say at 
about the 10-second mark of the first 
round -it became clear that this was not 
going to be quite the bout that Promoter 
Kou had promised would save Japanese 
boxing. In truth, it might have killed the 
game, slowly, lingeringly. As the fight 
ended, some Japanese were shouting. 
“ Damasareta ." w hich on the other end of 
the overseas broadcast translated rough- 
ly to "We wuz robbed." They wuz. 

Not. of course, by the buildup. If Mu- 
hammad has lost some of his old. beau- 
tiful skills— and there was ample ev- 
idence last week that he has — he still 
gives 1 10c on the dollar in the weeks 
preceding his less-than-artistic triumphs. 
He may have given even more than 
that in Tokyo, where he seemed to 
find soul mates in all the people. He 
refereed matches between Japanese Pce- 
Wees. he prayed at the Tokyo-Islamic 
temple, he visited a U.S. Air Force 
base near Tokyo at the invitation of 
the Brotherhood of Military Airmen 
and Black Americans Association, he 
got "knocked out" by his middleweight 
sparring partner as cameras clicked and 
the large crowds at his little training 
sessions roared with delight. And he 
talked - oh. how he talked. 

Cassius Clay, as the Japanese press 


referred to Ali. possibly because they 
did not want to confuse their readers 
any more than Ali had already done, 
was a new experience for the writers, 
and they filed reams of copy about his 
everyday antics. Foster had arrived in 
Tokyo first, with his manager George 
Stassi. trainer Ralph Gambia and spar- 
ring partners Wayne Kindred and Henry 
Culpepper, Everybody was impressed by 
his size and speed and heavy punching, 
and he became an instant favorite of 
the newsmen, who told their readers of 
Foster's fistic genesis, of the career that 
had begun some years earlier when he 
was a marine stationed at Yokosuka, 
an hour by train from Tokyo. But then 
came Ali. End of Foster ink. 

At his first news conference Ali 
warmed up with one of the many verbal 
attacks that were to last to the weigh-in. 
"Foster," he said, "has been talking too 
much. Usually I do the talking. Tokyo is 
too small for two big mouths. Foster had 
better get out of town by noon of April I 
[about half an hour before the fight was 
supposed to start]." 

One day. after negotiating three 
rounds each w ith sparring partners Dave 
Adkins and Alonzo Johnson. Ali shout- 
ed, "Round five. It shall be over not in 
round four or six but round live. I like 
the number live. I get up at five in the 
morning and I run five miles. I eat five 
poached eggs for breakfast. I drink five 
glasses of orange juice and five glasses 
of ice water during the day. I take a 
nap at five p.m. My daughter is five 
years old. I have been married five years 
and I met my wife on June 5.” 

Ali's boast was one of the reasons a 
surprisingly large crowd— Kou claimed 
it was 15.000— turned out for the fight, 
although it was held at the unearthly 
hour of 25 minutes past high noon on a 
Saturday, making it possible to show 
the fight live by satellite in the U.S. and 
Canada on Friday night. The prices alone 
should have killed the attendance. They 
ranged from 3.000 yen ($10) to 30.000 
yen ($100). which would be high any- 
place but were gross by Japanese stan- 
dards. So were the telecasting fees paid 
by five Japanese sponsoring companies. 
The boot was not even being blacked 
out in Tokyo. 

But Ali had prepared well and he was 
still working the promotion as he 
marched, characteristically late, into the 
ring. He was wearing a gorgeous Jap- 

eominurd 
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There’s a more convenient form of money at your fingertips. 






Millions of people think of BankAmericard' 
as money today. It’s more convenient than 
writing checks for every purchase. It’s safer 
to carry than cash. And BankAmericard is 
welcomed by merchants in all 50 states and 
abroad who provide just about every kind 
of goods anti services you’ll need. You’ll 


discover other advantages when you start 
using BankAmericard regularly. The im- 
mediate receipt you get with every purchase. 
The monthly statement that gives you an 
additional check for vour records. And the 
choice of when and how to pay for every- 
thing. Either in full when you receive your 
statement, or with a minimum payment 
you can extend the unpaid balance until a 
more convenient time. If you aren’t already 
enjoying the convenience of a BankAmericard, 
apply at your local BankAmericard bank 
soon. There’s one near you. 


Think of it as money 




An oil for the car 
that has everything. 


Big, powerful engine. Air conditioning. Power brakes. 
Power everything. They demand a lot from your motor oil. 

But you can drive with peace of mind if your motor oil 
is Quaker State. It's refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, the world s choicest, and then 
it’s fortified to protect the hard-working engine of 
a car that has everything. 

Buy yourself some peace of mind. Ask for 
Quaker State wherever they care about cars. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 



If you're louring a foreign 
country, get set for 
some hard news. 

No matter which way you go. 
sou'll run smack into drug laws 
that arc a whole lot tougher 
than ours 

You may have heard differently 
You may have heard possession and 
sale of drugs overseas or south of our 
own border is okay Or at least toler- 
ated That's a lie Drugs are illegal. 

The same as here And that's the 
truth 

Only one thine is different. The 
penalties are stiller. In Lebanon. for 
instance, possession and use gels 
you I to 3 years in a mental 
hospital. Thai's the law And 
there's no way around their law 
Drug arrests of Americans os cr- 
scas have jumped 7tTr since last year. 
And nohods can help Not friends 
Or family Or the smartest lawyer in 
town Not the United Slates 
government. 

That's w hy there are over 700 
American cili/cns doing lime on drug 
charges in foreign jails. 

Those are the tacts. And so are 
these the drug laws and penalties of 
1 5 foreign countries 
Which one will you he visiting? 

Sweden, i 

sale, up to 19 months and permanent 
expulsion from the country. 

U S Lmbasss 
Strandealen 101 
Stockholm. Sweden 
Tel 63/05/20 


Mexico • Possession 2 to 9 

years plus tine. Trafficking. 3 to 10 
years plus fine. Illegal import or 
export of drugs, 6 to 15 years plus 
fine, Persons arrested on drug 
charges can expect a minimum of 6 
to 12 months pre-trial confinement. 

I s l m bossy 
Car Danubio and 
Paseodclarcfoma 
305 Colonia Cuauktcmorz 
Mexico ( its, Mexico 
Tel. 511-7991 

Spain • 

quantity ol drugs involved 
Less than 500 grams, line and 
release on bail until trial More than 
500 grams, heavy line plus minimum 
of 6 years in jail 
I S Lmbassy 
Serrano 75 
Madrid. Spain 
Tel. 276-3400 

Italy • Possession or attempted 
sale. 3 years. Trafficking. 3 to 8 years 
Persons arrested on drug charges are 
not eligible lor bail 
U.S. Lmbasss 
Via V. Vcncto 
1 19 Rome. Italy 
Tel. 4674 

United Kingdom. 

Possession oi heroin or CSd. 7 yea/s 

in prison or a fine of $ 1 .000, or both. 

Possession ol Codeine or 
Cannabis. 5 years imprisonment. 

L S Lmbassy: 

24/31 Grosvenor Square 
W 1. London. Lngland 
Tel 499-9000 


Greece, i 

mum 2years in jail Trafficking, 5 to 
20 scars plus fine 
L S Embassy 

91 Basilissis Sophia's fil'd. 

Athens. Greece 
Tel 712951 

Germany, 

years, Law may he changed this 
summer demanding increased 
penalty 

U S. Lmbassy 
Nehlener Avenue 
53 Bonn-Bad Godcbcrg 
Bonn. Germans 
Tel 02229- 1955 

J O p Q 11 . Sentences based on 
amount ol drugs. Recent case 
involved NX) grams of hashish 
Subject was sentenced to 2 years. 
Deportation follows. 

U.S. Lmbassy 
10-5 Akasaka I -Chrome 
Minato-Ku. Tokyo 
Tel. 583-7141 

Lebanon. .,„j 

use. I to 3 years in a mental 
hospital. Trafficking 3 to 15 years. 

I S Lmbassy 
Comiche at Rue Aiv 
Mrcisseh. Beirut. Lebanon 
Tel. 240-800 

Jamaica • 

minimum of 18 months. 

U.S. Lmbassy 
43 Duke Street 
Kingston. Jamaica 
Tel. 26341 

FronCG* Possession, varies, 
but less than for trafficking 
Minimum of 3 to 4 months pre-trial 
confinement. Trafficking. I to 5 years. 
U.S. Lmbassy 
19. Rue dc Franqucvillc 
Pans. France 
TcL Anjou 6440 


Bahamas • Possession. 3 

months to I year. 

U.S. Embassy : 

Adder Is Building 
Nassau. Bahamas 
Tel. 21 181 

Canada, possession of 

narcxHio (including nianjuan.il up 
to 7 years in pnson at the discretion 
of the judge 

Up to life impnsonmcnt. but not 
less than 7 years for importation ol 
narcotics (including marijuana) into 
the country 
U.S. Embassy : 

100 Willinglon Street 
Ottawa. Canada 
Tel. 236-2341 

Denmark, i „ 

of the Law of Euphoria, fine, 
impnsonmcnt or both, up to 2 years, 
at the discretion of the court 
The Ministry ol Justice has 
announced that foreigners would be 
expelled or deported from the 
country il lriund in possession of excii 
small amounts of hashish 
U.S. Lmbasss 

Dag Mamm.irskjokls Alle 24 
Copenhagen. Denmark 
Tel. TRTA 4501 

Turkey. i\„. -,i, 

15 scars Trafficking. 10 sears to 
life 

U.S. Lmbasss: 

1 10 Ataturk Bis d. 

Ankara. Turkey 
Tel. 125-050 

© 


Their drug laws 
are a whole lot 
tougher than ours. 

Check it out. 


The Winners. 


Brooks Robinson & Son. 

Dynamite third baseman for 
Baltimore. Brooks Robinson’s 
sensational list of honors includes 
being selected all-time favorite 
Oriole in fan vote and all-time 
favorite father in at-home vote. 
Played 14 straight 
All-Star games. 

( areei All-Star h \ .343. 
MVP 1970 World Series. 
Starting 17th season 
with team. 

Wrangler 

Double play for winners: 
Fathers’ Wrangler jeans to 
Mr. Wrangler slacks for sons. 

Both of Celanesc Fortrel polyester 
and cotton . Fortrel provides the 
stamina. Helps keep everything 
easy to care for. 

Men’s jeans in camel, brown, 
navy, loden or paprika. 
About $8.00. 

Boys' slacks about $5.00. 
Western style shirt of 
Fortrel polyester and cotton 
with snap fasteners, extra 
long tail. Permanent press. 
Men’s sizes only, 14-17. 
Brown/navy/ wine. 

About $9.00. 

^■lELANESE f^ORTREL 

The fiber bred to be a winner. 



Forlrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. Celanesc’ 




BOXING omlmird 


ancsc gown with an elaborate tattoo de- 
sign that he said had cost him S600. He 
was also carrying the sign attached to a 
long pole that would be used to signify 
round five if and when the fighters got 
that far. The crowd loved it. 

At the bell both men came out fast 
and then danced, not feeling each other 
out so much as pawing the air. Foster, 
with a record of 29 knockouts and one 
loss to Jerry Quarry by a knockout near- 
ly two years ago. weighed almost 212 
pounds and looked strong and imposing. 
Ali was bigger, a lot bigger. His weight 
was announced as 226 pounds, and he 
was all of that. While there appeared to 
be no obvious fat on him, even around 
the middle, it was hard to square this 
man with the lithe athlete who had 
danced and stung and bombed Sonny 
Liston eight years before in winning the 
world heavyweight championship. 

Getting going, finally. Ali jabbed with 
his left and crossed with his right hand 
while staying away from Foster's slightly 
longer punching range. Foster guarded 
his face and bored in, trying to score with 
short combination punches, but except in 
the second round he could not catch Ali. 
In the second he did get in several good 
punches to the head and body as Ali. 
seemingly setting the tone for the rest of 
the fight, coasted. The tempo picked up 
in the fourth. Despite his evasive tactics 
and a close guard reminiscent of Floyd 
Patterson's peekaboo style, Foster was 
being hit. It was possible to convince one- 
self that Ali was doing considerable dam- 
age. that he could do more, but that he 
would prefer to wait for the fifth to put on 
the crusher. 

It appeared even more likely that this 
indeed was the case when Ali charged 
from his corner- the red one reserved 
by Japanese custom for champions: Fos- 
ter’s was blue— at the beginning of the 
fifth. He seemed determined to make 
good on his prediction. All swung loop- 
ing lefts and rights. tr>ing to open Fos- 
ter for the one blow that could dump 
him. But Foster stayed in close, pre- 
venting any serious damage. As the 
round drew to a close. Foster scented 
almost buoyed. He moved with assur- 
ance. he looked strong and potentially 
dangerous. And something was going 
out of Ali. At the bell he returned to 
his corner with a slightly deflated look 
and an air of frustration. The arena rang 
with boos. 

Except for a Foster rally in the sev- 
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BOXING ronttnurd 


cnth. when Ali once again indulged him- 
self in that curious, almost penitential 
rite in which he lets his opponent pound 
at will on his middle, neither moving 
away from the pain nor lifting a glove 
to prevent it, that for all purposes was 
the fight, although there were other, less- 
er, moments of drama. 

"I gave up trying to knock out Fos- 
ter after the fifth round,” Ali said later. 
He said that in the seventh he was hop- 
ing Foster would tire himself out punch- 
ing, but all that stratagem really did 
was slow up both men. Foster rallied 
briefly in the 10th — Referee John Crow- 
der, an Air Force sergeant on duty in 
Japan, gave him the round — but for the 
rest of the time Ali contented himself 
with dancing clockwise out of the way 
of Foster’s reduced armament and scor- 
ing with fast left jabs to the face and an 
occasional one-two combination. 

In the 11 th Ali did cause a flutter 
when he caught Foster with a right that 
set the knockout-conscious Japanese 
clamoring for a real put-down. Just pre- 
viously some of them had heckled. 
“ Shinken ni yore,” which means, "We 
want some serious fighting." Since Ali’s 
grasp of the native tongue is not ex- 
actly fluent, it is more probable that he 
was responding to the hostile attitude 
of the crowd than to anything it might 
have said. At the end Foster was puffed 
around the eyes and he was tired. Ali 
was unmarked. An official decision was 
long in coming, but nobody cared. It 
was obvious that Ali had won — and, un- 
happily, lost. 

Angelo Dundee, in Ali’s corner as usu- 
al, said, "Foster put up a great defen- 
sive fight. I'm grateful Ali didn't hurt 
his hands.” He denied that his fighter 
had been slowed by his newfound weight. 
"Just look at his condition after IS 
rounds,” he said. "He is not puffing.” 

But Dundee was not very convincing. 
The fact was, Ali’s shots were mostly 
slaps. His blows lacked authority, and 
if he was faster than Foster, he was a 
lot slower than the young Ali who float- 
ed like a butterfly etc. 

This time, anyway, the Japanese saw 
the wrong Ali, and maybe the wrong 
heavyweights. The Japanese Boxing As- 
sociation had to rescind a recent order 
banning fights between two foreign na- 
tionals — it had wanted to protect a sag- 
ging boxing industry — in order to per- 
mit the fight. The association was stung 
a lot worse than Mac Foster. mo 
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◦didas 



End of 

Bruce Kison seemed a wide-eyed rookie, agog 
at playing in a World Series, until he 
uncorked his fastball and brought 
the Orioles to their knees 
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blows angrily. Kison sings louder. The 
sirens grow closer. The walls of the tun- 
nel quake, rumble, seem about to fis- 
sure, and the noise so terrifies drivers 
up ahead that they swerve into the right 
lane and stop in order to avoid this pos- 
sessed little Volkswagen hurtling by like 
a misshapen, misguided missile whose 
pilot, gone mad, is now— at precisely 
8:03 p.m., Sunday, Oct. 17, 1971 — 33 
minutes late for his wedding. 

A few hours before, Kison had stood 
in the visiting team's locker room at Bal- 
timore's Memorial Stadium, a towel 
around his waist, contemplating the cha- 
os around him. The room was packed 
almost to a standstill with writers, pho- 
tographers, baseball executives, well- 
wishers and players celebrating the Pi- 
rates’ World Series victory. Television 
cameras were planted in the center of 
the room, their cables slung overhead 
like black clotheslines. On a brilliantly 
lighted platform Roberto Clemente, 
Steve Blass and Manager Danny Mur- 
taugh were being interviewed by a sleek 
and nervous-looking Sandy Koufax. Be- 
hind them, players jostled for position 
to be the next interviewed. Photogra- 
phers, with cameras held high overhead, 
paused where there were clusters of writ- 
ers and aimed lenses down at the sweaty, 
grinning faces of the men being ques- 
tioned. The reporters moved from play- 
er to player in a pack. They pressed 
their subjects against lockers and record- 
ed in notebooks such comments as: 
“You can’t take anything away from 
the Orioles. They’re a hell of a team’’; 
"Yes, I certainly do think the best 
team won”; "This is the great- 
est bunch of guys I’ve ever 
been with. The greatest, 
know what 1 mean?” 
The Pirate players 
not being interviewed 
or photographed, 
particularly those 
whose contribu- 
tions to the win 
were negligible, 
seemed to cele- 
brate the most 
exuberantly. 
They slapped 
open palms, 
hugged and 
tousled one 
another’s 


hair and. 


B ruce Kison, the Pirates’ 6'4* baby- 
I faced pitcher, is hunched over the 
steering wheel of his Volkswagen, 
his knees jacked up around his ears, his 
eyes glassy and wide, his pink face 
pressed close to the windshield and 
splashed with the green lights and shad- 
ows shooting past. The car is traveling 
through the bowels of Pittsburgh’s Squir- 
rel Hill Tunnel at over 80 miles per hour 
in pursuit of a police escort that Kison 
has lost but whose sirens are echoing 
off the walls around him. ‘Tve never 
speeded before,” he says, sliding San- 
tana’s recording of Black Magic Woman 
into the stereo tape deck. The music is 
barely audible over the strung-out whine 
of the car’s engine and the echoing si- 
rens. Kison begins to sing, "She’s a black 
magic woman and she’s tryin’ to make 
a devil out of me.” His car runs up on 
the tail of a blue Galaxie. Without miss- 
ing a note or stabbing the brakes, Kison 
jerks to the left. There is the shriek and 
smell of burning rubber, and the Volks- 
wagen, tottering on two wheels, shoots 
into the left lane, cutting off a Cadillac 
whose driver nails a palm to his horn. 
Without looking back, Kison sticks his 
left hand out the window and extends 
the middle finger from a clenched 
fist. He raises the volume 
of the stereo to full 
blast. The 
Cadillac 
horn 


when the champagne arrived, they 
doused anyone within range. Standing 
by his stall, Kison said to a friend, "I 
told you to wear old clothes in case we 
won. You’d better put your coat in my 
locker. It sure seems an awful waste. 
I’d rather drink it.” 

While the celebration swelled, Kison 
dressed and slipped out of the locker 
room. A police escort led him through 
a cheering crowd, across Oriole Bou- 
levard, behind a brick high school to 
an open field where a helicopter waited 
to take him and his best man. Bob 
Moose, to Friendship Airport. There, a 
needle-nose Lear Jet, provided by Jack 
B. Piatt, a friend of Pirate Broadcaster 
Bob Prince and the president of Mill- 
craft Industries, stood ready to fly Kison, 
Moose and his wife Alberta, who was 
eight months pregnant, to Pittsburgh for 
Kison’s evening wedding to Anna Ma- 
rie Orlando. It was 6:30 p.m. by the 
time Moose reached the helicopter, 
weaving unsteadily. His gray baseball 
uniform was drenched with champagne 
and his Pirate cap sat on his head at a 
Howdy Doody angle. 

The blades clattered as the helicopter 
rose slowly. It hovered above the ground 
and then began moving forward, blow- 
ing the tall grasses flat against the ground 
until they looked almost white in the 
late afternoon sun. The helicopter rose 
noisily over telephone wires, trees and 
houses, until it was above scooped-out 
Memorial Stadium. It circled the sta- 
dium once, twice, each time climbing 
higher, before finally spinning free of 
the stadium’s orbit. The Plexiglas win- 
dows vibrated as gusts of wind buffeted 
the craft. With an agonizing but relent- 
less slowness the helicopter moved to- 
ward the red-orange sunset. 

The flight to Pittsburgh lasted 22 min- 
utes. As soon as the jet was airborne. 
Jack Piatt, an immaculately dressed man 
with graying hair, opened the bar and 
poured drinks. He offered a toast to Ki- 
son’s wedding. Then he asked what was 
happening back in the Pirate locker 
room. 

“Nothing much,” said Kison. 

For the remainder of the flight Piatt 
extolled the virtues of his Lear Jet. “It 
only costs S800.000," he said, pouring 
second drinks for himself, Kison, Mrs. 
Moose and her husband, who was fall- 
ing asleep against her shoulder. "It can 
climb at 6,000 feet a minute and it cruis- 



es at 525 miles an hour. There's no sense 
of flight in one of these babies." Out- 
side. the plane hung silent and. it seemed, 
motionless over a field of clouds. The 
sky was a pale, diminishing blue. Shafts 
of sunlight hit the left wing and explod- 
ed into silver slivers that so blinded the 
passengers they were forced to draw the 
curtains and darken the cabin. 

When the plane began circling Pitts- 
burgh airport. Piatt brushed back his 
cuff and checked his watch— 7:12 p.m. 
“God bless Millcraft!" he declared. Ki- 
son seemed unsure of the proper re- 
sponse. He thanked Piatt for the trip. 
"You ought to get one of these. Bruce," 
the executive said, gesturing toward the 
Lear. "It's the only way to go." There 
was not a trace of facetiousness in Piatt's 
remark. 

Bruce Kison had arrived— in baseball 
if not yet at his wedding. 

In the summer of 1970 Kison was strug- 
gling along w ith a sore arm and a 4-4 rec- 
ord in Waterbury, Conn, in the AA East- 
ern League when he happened to be 
picked by Sports Ili.usi rat toas thesub- 
jeet of an article (June 14, 1971 )on minor 
league life. From the day of his first inter- 
view to the end of the 1970 season he did 
not lose another game for Waterbury. 
Last year, after being sidelined most of 
the spring with an infected tendon in his 
pitching hand. Kison won I Oof 12 starts 
with the Charlestown Charleys of the 
AAA International League. He was 
called up to Pittsburgh just before the 
All-Star break. At the time, the Pirates 
were four games ahead in their divisional 
race but suddenly their pitching talent 
(which never was very thick) had been 
thinned when Bob Moose left for military 
duty. Kison won his first two starts for 
the Bucs. the second a two-hit shutout. 
He was 3-2 after a month of starts, before 
running into a streak of bad luck during 
which he pitched creditably enough but 
managed only losses or no decisions. Ki- 
son finished the regular season with a 6-5 
record, a 3.41 ERA. It was said the very 
tall. 178-pound sidcarmcr needed to de- 
velop greater stamina and another pitch 
before he would become a w inner in the 
majors. 

Because of his cnd-of-thc-scason tail- 
spin. Kison expected to see little action 
during the National League playoffs 
against the Giants. He watched from 
the bullpen as Pittsburgh won two of 
continued 
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the first three games. But when Steve 
Blass failed to last in the fourth game, 
Kison was called in. It was the third in- 
ning. the score was tied at 5 apiece and 
it seemed obvious that Danny Murtaugh 
wanted to save his veteran reliever. Dave 
Giusti, for the crucial later innings. Ki- 
son was to be a stopgap performer, 
who. hopefully, could manage three outs 
before someone would pinch-hit for him 
in the next inning. But Kison handily 
dispatched the Giants, and Murtaugh. 
sensing a new character was being writ- 
ten into his scenario, did not replace 
him when he came to bat in the fourth. 
Nor did Murtaugh seem overly upset 
when the skinny rookie wiped out a Buc 
threat in that inning by hitting a rou- 
tine ground ball. Kison began 
fleshing out his part with one 
scoreless inning after anoth- 
er. When he finally left the 
game in the seventh in 
favor of Giusti. Kison 
had created for him- 
self a leading role in 
the game. Throwing 
mostly rising and 
screwballing fast- 
balls and a small 
but quick slider, he 
had limited the Gi- 
ants to two hits 
and no runs in 4Vi 
innings, and he was 
to receive credit for 
the Bucs* pennant- 
clinching victory. 

Kison’s performance 
had been an unexpectedly 
adept, professional effort, yet 
the rookie pitcher seemed not 
the least impressed either by the cir- 
cumstances in which he now found him- 
self (besieged by writers) or the batters 
he had just faced. It was assumed that 
Kison's coolness on the mound and in 
postgamc interviews was really nothing 
but a naively constructed facade. This 
notion sprang in part from Kison's man- 
ner (he is quiet to the point of taci- 
turnity) but mostly from his deceptive 
appearance. At 21. he looks 15. He has 
a gawky adolescent's body, all arms and 
legs and little torso. His face is long 
and fine-boned and dusted with a peach- 
like fuzz. It is dominated by eyes so 
wide and blue as to appear unblinking, 
stunned, with the three-dimensional 
quality of those animals like gazelles that 


arc only one twitch from flight. Yet 
Kison is neither timid nor stunned. Nor 
does he possess an unfathoming inno- 
cence akin to Billy Budd's. He is simply 
a direct, if slightly unfinished, young 
man. whose parts arc well formed if too 
few. His directness owes only a small 
debt to innocence and more to an in- 
stinct so blunt as to be. at times, brutal. 
He does or says nothing that is super- 
fluous and, in fact, seems as straight 
and simple and obvious as the age in 
which he lives is circuitous and con- 
voluted and devious. 

His performance in the playoffs was 


viewed as the aberration of a novice, 
owing more to luck and propitious cir- 
cumstances than to any talent he might 
possess. So when the World Series be- 
gan. few people expected Kison to play 
a prominent part in its resolution. He 
remained the fledgling rookie on 
whom a team could hardly rely in the 
Great American Classic. (Oddly enough. 
Kison was only eight months younger 
than Vida Blue, a pitcher of whom peo- 
ple expected a great deal more than he 
delivered in a similar situation.) Heroics 
in the World Scries were to be the pri- 
vate reserve of veterans like Dock Ellis 


and were certainly not the domain of a 
youth who, some said, divested himself 
of his beard each morning with the aid 
of only a hot towel. Kison himself did 
not expect to be used much in the Sc- 
ries. He was even apologetic for the good 
fortune that had brought him into an 
event that some of his teammates, like 
Bob Vcalc. had worked for a decade to 
reach. And Vcalc, who had fallen out 
of favor with the Pirate management 
for not having fulfilled his potential, 
would probably sec as little action as 
Kison. 

Bruce enjoyed his anonymity as the 
Series began in Baltimore. It allowed 
him to cat his meals in peace and sit un- 
noticed in the chaotic, baggage- 
strewn lobby of the Bucs* hotel, 
watching the spectacle of his 
first World Series with a de- 
tachment that was being 
denied his more famous 
teammates. Manny 
Sanguillen, for in- 
stance. could not step 
from an elevator 
without being be- 
sieged by auto- 
graph seekers who 
were draw n to him 
as much by his per- 
petual grin as by 
his blindingly white 
panama suit with its 
lapels approaching 
the wingspan of a 747. 
On the other hand. 
Dock Ellis, a hcavy-lid- 
dcd. petulant-faced man 
who seemed always bored or 
angry or maybe just in need of 
sleep, w as too foreboding a presence 
to be approached for autographs. He 
always was striding across the lobby w ith 
a high-waisted, stomach-thrusting strut 
to answer a page's "Call for Mr. Dock 
Ellis!*’; or else he was surrounded by 
sport swriters to whom he was expound- 
ing on the qualities of his hotel accom- 
modations, as if he were not just Pitts- 
burgh's starting pitcher in the first game 
but also a dark-skinned Temple Fielding 
in wedge-heeled boots. Kison was left 
largely to himself. He sprawled across 
his bed and watched television or tele- 
phoned his fiancee in Pittsburgh. 

The heavily favored Orioles took the 
first game handily. They knocked Ellis 
out of the game in the third inning. 

continued 
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In the second game Baltimore was ahead 
3-0 when Murtaugh relieved starter Bob 
Johnson in the fourth. The new pitcher 
was Bruce Kison. Kison threw nine 
pitches. Eight of them were balls; he 
walked one run in and was promptly re- 
placed by Moose. The Orioles won that 
contest 1 1-3. 

In the locker room after the game, 
Kison was asked by sportswriters if he 
had been jittery in his first World Series 
appearance, and if that hadn’t accounted 
for his wildness. “No," he said, "I just 
wasn't used to the mound. That might 
have thrown my control off. But I wasn’t 
nervous." The following day newspapers 
around the country explained that Ki- 
son’s wildness was caused by his ner- 
vousness at pitching in his first World 
Series; it was to be expected of a rook- 
ie, the writers noted. 

The third Series game was played in 
Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers Stadium, one 
of those perfectly proportioned ovals 
similar to ancient coliseums but so op- 
pressively modern as to be without odor 
(except of fresh gypsum); without blem- 
ish (no worn patches on the billiard-table 
surface, no obstructing pillars, no gar- 
ish advertisements on the outfield fenc- 
es); and without character (private, 
glass-enclosed booths are available but 
are so removed from the action that the 
occupants can be seen watching the game 
on portable TV sets). The stadium has 
rows of brightly painted seats that incline 
almost straight back, rising away 
from the playing field like the seats in a 
movie theater. This puts the spectators 
beyond the first few rows at a great dis- 
tance from the field. At such a distance 
on a muggy afternoon the athletes be- 
come blurs of gray and white, gliding 
in slow motion over a perfect, pale-green 
cloth, pursuing a baseball that can be 
heard but not seen, seeming to perform 
an eerie ballet akin to that of the tennis 
players in the movie Blow-Up. 

In that third game the Orioles man- 
aged to get only three hits off Steve Blass 
and the Bucs had a win at last. Blass, 
a 29- year-old veteran of modest success- 
es, is regarded by sportswriters as the 
Bucs’ resident wit and intellectual (he is 
excellent ’’copy"). He is also a pitcher 
of only adequate talent but great de- 
sire. and he throws the ball with such a 
flurry of arms and legs that he resem- 
bles a young boy trying to impress his 
elders and willing to fall on his face, if 

continued 
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necessary, to do it. Still the Pirate vic- 
tory was looked upon by many as sim- 
ply a delaying action, a postponement of 
the inevitable Oriole triumph. 

The fourth game was to be the first 
night game ever played in a World Se- 
ries. During batting practice Baseball 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn was led to 
a spot near home plate by some pho- 
tographers. He was given the monstrous 
metal World Series trophy to hold and 
told to stand in that spot until pictures 
could be taken with the rival managers. 
When Earl Weaver and Danny Mur- 
taugh appeared on either side of Kuhn, 
one of the photographers yelled, "O.K., 
smile, Commissioner,” which he did, 
obligingly. While the commissioner 
grunted under the immense weight of 
the trophy and tried to smile at the same 
time, Murtaugh and Weaver chatted 
across him and the trophy, as if the tro- 
phy, one empty vessel, was suspended 
solely by another. When the photogra- 
phers finished, they unceremoniously left 
the commissioner. Weaver trotted back 
to his dugout and Murtaugh, his hands 
stuffed in his back pockets, walked de- 
liberately back to his. The commissioner, 
still smiling, stood by himself with his 
prize for a long moment before final- 
ly saying, “Dammit, somebody help me 
with this thing or I'll be standing here 
all night." Things seemed to be going 
awry in Pittsburgh and for Pittsburgh. 

Starting the game did not help at all. 
The Orioles scored three runs in the top 
of the first before Pirate Pitcher Luke 
Walker w as taken out of the game. When 
his replacement, Bruce Kison, arrived 
from the bullpen there was an audible 
groan from the fans. It w as as if the ap- 
pearance of the pink-checked rookie sig- 
naled Murtaugh 's resignation to a Bal- 
timore triumph, and the fact that Kison 
retired the side with one pitch did little 
to dissipate the feeling of despair. How- 
ever, when the Bucs scored two runs in 
the bottom of the first, the hometown 
crowd, expecting a speedy substitute for 
Kison, was encouraged. If Bruce could 
just manage three outs, Murtaugh could 
send in a pinch hitter for him in the bot- 
tom of the second. Kison, working quick- 
ly with .his sweeping right-to-left, side- 
armed delivery, retired the first two bat- 
ters. Then Paul Blair hit a pop fly that 
bounced on the Tartan Turf in front of 
Roberto Clemente and sprang over his 
head for a double. Kison, unfazed, got 
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the next hatter out on an infield fly. 

Murtaugh did not pinch-hit for Ki- 
son in the second; nor in the fourth (by 
which time the score stood 3 all); nor 
in the sixth. During those innings, be- 
fore the largest audience ever to watch 
a baseball game (62.3 million TV view- 
ers and 51,378 in the stadium), Kison 
pitched flawless baseball. In bis flawless 
performance one must include, not ex- 
clude, the three batters he hit with pitch- 
es. setting a World Scries record. Those 
Orioles were simply being served notice 
that despite Kison's virginal appearance 
he was not one to treat idly. Kison had 
hit a high porportion of batsmen in his 
three-year professional career. He hit 
seven batters in one minor league game, 
which he won. His difficulty stems from 
a fastball that breaks sharply in on a 
right-handed batter at the last second. 
This break is often misjudged and can 
result in bruised ribs. Also, because his 
curveball is such a brief affair and anx- 
ious batters tend to lean far over the 
plate hoping to paste it to the right- 
field wall. Kison must protect himself 
by firing an occasional pitch inside. This 
combination of a batter leaning one way 
and a fastball breaking the other ac- 
counts for the knockdowns. There is a 
feeling among Kison's friends that he is 
not particularly upset w hen he hits a bat- 
ter. that he feels it helps compensate 
for his limited repertoire (two basic 
pitches) and his boyish appearance. Yet, 
in the fourth game of the Scries, he 
claimed his youthful wildness was re- 
sponsible for the three hit batters — Dave 
Johnson. Andy Etchebarrcn and Frank 
Robinson. Strangely enough, he did not 
walk a single batter during that span. 

Kison won the game that night by al- 
lowing the Orioles only Blair's bloop 
double and no runs in 6 , /» innings. Giu- 
sti finished the game and preserved Ki- 
son's 4 3 victory, l our days later, after 
the Bucs won the world championship 
in the seventh game, Earl Weaver would 
say that the fourth was the turning point 
of the Series, and that Kison had been 
the pivotal figure. Weaver explained that 
with a three-run lead in the first inning 
and a rookie pitcher at their disposal, the 
Orioles never shovild have lost. A vic- 
tory would have given them a 3-1 edge. 

The moment Kison entered the lock- 
er room after the fourth game, the press 
surrounded and immobilized him. Flash- 
bulbs exploded in his face. People shout- 

continurd 
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cd orders and questions at him. A TV 
cameraman, his equipment slung over 
his shoulder like a ba/ooka. yelled at 
Kison to look his way, and when Bruce 
did his face was flooded with a light. A 
television commentator stuck a micro- 
phone under Kison's nose and began 
asking questions. Sportswriters grum- 
bled and fidgeted as they waited their 
turn and. when the cameraman extin- 
guished his lights, they let loose with a 
dozen questions simultaneously. For an 
instant a look flickered in Kison's eyes 
suggesting he was about to flee, and just 
as quickly it was gone, replaced by a 
gaze devoid of all expression. Kison fold- 
ed his arms across his narrow chest and. 
towering above the writers, began to 
answer their queries. 

’’Were you as nervous today as you 
were in the second game?" 

“I don't know,'* said Kison. “I had 
trouble getting the ball over the plate in 
the second game so they said I was ner- 
vous. If I'd have gotten it over they 
would have said I was calm. So I guess 
you can say I was nervous in the sec- 
ond game, but I was calm today." 

“What's your telephone number?" 

“I don't know.'* 

"You don't know your own telephone 
number?" 

“I never have had to call myself.” 

“Do you mean to tell us you weren't 
nervous in that second game?" 

“tverybody brings in nerves, nerves, 
nerves." said Kison. "I don't think about 
being nervous. I just tried to do better 
this game than in the last, that's all." 

“If the Series goes seven games." said 
another writer, “do you think you'll 
make your wedding?" 

"When 1 set the date 1 had been told 
by some of my teammates that the Sc- 
ries would be over by the second week of 
October. I should have checked myself. 
But if I'm in Baltimore Sunday then 
that's w here I'm supposed to be. I’m here 
to help w in the Scries first and get married 
afterward." 

"Bruce." said one writer, “now that 
you're famous, do people recognize you 
when you walk the streets?" 

"I don't walk the streets.” 

"Is your fiancee good looking?" 

"She's O.K.” 

"I mean is she a really good-looking 
girl?" 

"What do you think? Boy. that was 
a stupid one." 


"What do you think of major league 
sportswriters?" 

"They're all right. They haven't stuck 
a knife in me yet." 

While Kison was talking, two report- 
ers directly under his nose began ar- 
guing over who had rights to the next 
question. The argument grew louder and 
louder until Kison broke off in mid- 
sentence and rolled his eyes heavenw ard. 
K ison was asked if his childhood dreams 
had come true. 

"Yes. and then some." 

For a third time a writer asked him 
about his wedding. 

"Why is everyone making such a big 
deal about the wedding?" Kison said. 
“If I can't make it back to Pittsburgh 
Sunday we'll have to change it, that's 
all." 

"How often do you shave?" 

"Every day." replied Kison. 

"Do you need to?" 

"I wouldn't shave if I didn't." Sud- 
denly there was a commotion by the tele- 
phone. One of the Pirate trainers mo- 
tioned for Kison to answer the phone. 
W'hilc Bruce talked the writers edged 
closer. Someone said. “He's talking to 
President Nixon." Kison hung up and 
returned. 

“Who were you talking to. Bruce?” 

“That was my father and mother and 
some friends of the family, and. oh, yes, 
my dog." 

"Whal'd they say?" 

"Nothing much. My mother and fa- 
ther and the friends congratulated me. 
The dog didn't say anything. He can't 
talk." 

On the outer edge of the group a writ- 
er was saying. "It’s hard to tell if he's a 
bright kid or not. 1 thought he’d say his 
fiancee was sensational, a knockout, 
something I could use. But he doesn't 
say what you'd expect. I don’t know. 
Maybe he just isn't too bright." 

“How do you show pressure inside?" 
asked a writer. 

"1 don’t know,” said Kison. "You 
tell me." 

"Don’t you feel anything inside?" 

"I guess." 

Another writer told Kison that Frank 
Robinson was furious at being hit. The 
writer asked Kison to comment on Rob- 
by's anger. 

"I think you’re just trying tocausc fric- 
tion there.” said Kison. "I don’t want 
to answer that question." 

continued 
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Every morning Gary Gentry wakes 
up with an uninvited guest. 
A Hairy monster. Time for Dep for Men 
From shampoo to conditioner to 
gel to spray it's all Gary needs 
to give his hair the look of today 
and send the monster on its way. 
Speaking of hairy monsters, 
any in your mirror lately? 
Tame it with Dep for Men 
The Dry-Styling System 
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Innocence 


Off to one side a few people were 
watching the young pitcher being grilled. 
"Ballplayers build up a tolerance to some 
questions and automatic responses to 
others." remarked one longtime observer 
of these scenes. "Kison hasn't cultivated 
this yet, but he will, and maybe that's a 
shame. Right now he refuses to answer 
dumb questions in a clever way but is 
willing to answer good questions in a 
fresh new way. Soon he'll answer them 
all with safe cliches." 

"Bruce will have to learn how to han- 
dle writers,” Steve Blass said. "Some- 
times he makes judgments too soon, not 
considering all the possibilities. I've 
tried to tell him he can’t be too quick 
in evaluating people, especially writers. 
But Bruce is flexible. He’ll learn as he 
gets older. He’ll become more aware, 
which is a shame. It's a loss of inno- 
cence. He won’t be this Bruce Kison any- 
more; he’ll be a new Bruce Kison. be- 
cause people demand more from us than 
we're capable of giving." 

It was midnight when Kison finally 
emerged from a shower into an all-but- 
deserted locker room. Dripping, he 
moved to his stall and began drying him- 
self. He is incredibly long and bony. 
His ribs showed. 

"Jeez. I hated all that attention." he 
said. "I must have acted like a fool in 
front of those writers. Did I? Jeez. I 
hope not. Aw, I know 1 did. A real 
fool." He threw his towel into the cen- 
ter of the room and muttered as he 
dressed. Bob Vealc. the only other play- 
er in the room, came over to Kison and 
said, with mock solemnity, holding an 
imaginary microphone in front of Bruce. 
"Tell me. Kison? How's it feel to set a 
World Series record by hitting eight bat- 
ters in three innings?" Kison smiled and 
said nothing. "And to be such a big hit 
with all those sportsw rilcrs. too?" Vealc 
added. "My goodness, Kison, tell me. 
how's it feel?" 

When Vealc was gone Kison said of 
him, "He told me to go into the locker 
room between innings so my arm 
wouldn't stiffen up. He's always helping 
me like that. I feel sorry for him. I won- 
der why I'm so lucky. I sec him sitting 
alone at his locker, not saying anything, 
and I wonder what he’s thinking. He 
has to watch me get all this attention in 
my first year and he’s been here 10." 

On the morning after his big win. Ki- 
son arrived at Three Rivers Stadium at 
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When a soothsayer sees you in a Mach II knit, 
she stops reading your palm and starts reading your 
shirt. After all, the smooth- looking lines of this shirt 
reveal a lot more about you than the weird-looking 
lines in your hand. 


The next time you 
want a cab to pull 
over, wear a Mach II 
pullover knit. It’s the 
J shirt that says you’re 
I worth stopping for. 


Striped arms and a 
solid red torso will tell 
any lady barber there’s a 
very sharp head hidden 
under all that hair. And, 
if she cuts too much, re- 
member, you can’t fault 
a lady who can’t keep her 
eyes off your shirt. 


No hand signal is 
more comforting than the 
one on the other end of 
a Mach II striped sleeve. 
Fora ladydepressedabout 
the situation she’s in, it’s 
about the most effective 
“pick-me-up” of all. 

flloch II Hnitr 
by Arrow 
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The day the boss decides the corporation could 
use a more exciting image, is the day the junior execu- 
tives should invest in some new Mach II multi-colored 
knits. These shirts send out signals that get the market 
excited. Especially when the A 
1 stock buyers are women. A " ^ 
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Innocence 


nine o'clock for a television interview 
with Sandy Koufax. He was smoking a 
cigar, which made one feel one ought 
to tell his father on him. 

Kison and Koufax stood halfway 
down the third-base line and chatted 
while television cameramen set up equip- 
ment in the visitors’ dugout. The sun 
hung over the center-field bleachers, cut- 
ting through the morning mist. It was di- 
rectly behind Kison. making him seem a 
dark silhouette. Koufax. at 35. looked 
tense and strained as a greyhound. He 
wore a navy blazer w ith an NBC crest on 
the breast pocket, a red shirt and a pat- 
terned tic. double-knit slacks and alliga- 
tor loafers. As he talked with Kison. he 
constantly tugged at his shirt collar, 
stretched his neck, smoothed his already 
smooth hair and glanced tow ard the cam- 
eramen. Kison stood spread-legged and 
motionless. His hands were stuffed into 
his back pockets. His shirt hung outside 
of his pants and he wore cowboy boots. 
When the cameraman signaled Koufax 
to begin he raised the microphone to his 
lips, assumed a smile and began asking 
Kison questions. Kison replied in a mo- 
notonous voice. His hands remained in 
his pockets and his eyes drifted over Kou- 
fax’ head to the deserted stadium. The 
first three takes were unsuccessful and 
with each Koufax became increasingly 
annoyed. Finally, when Koufax blew a 
fourth take the cameraman signaled for 
him to continue. Koufax yanked the mi- 
crophone away from his mouth and said. 
"No. we won’t! Bruce doesn't want to 
live with that, do you. Bruce? And I am 
not going to make a fool of myself in 
front of millions of viewers.” 

The fifth take began with Kison say- 
ing. "I was very displeased with my per- 
formance in Baltimore in the second 
game. . . 

On the morning of the seventh and final 
Series game in Baltimore, Kison sat at 
a table in a coffee shop and waited im- 
patiently for his scrambled eggs. In the 
deciding contest. Kison realized he might 
be the first reliever if Steve Blass fal- 
tered. and that, with the uncertainty of 
reaching his own wedding that night in 
Pittsburgh, made him unusually irritable. 
Kison’s irritation had also grown from 
what he considered to be undue atten- 
tion heaped on him ever since his fourth- 
game win. He did not like his instant 
notoriety, he said. 
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To pass the time while he waited for 
breakfast, Kison tried to reevaluate, ob- 
jectively, his pitching of the past year, 
so as to be able to negotiate his 1972 con- 
tract with the front office. He decided 
that his 10 victories in AAA, his six dur- 
ing the regular season with Pittsburgh 
and his playoff and Scries victories qual- 
ified him as an 18-gnmc winner. Fur- 
thermore. the playoff and Scries tri- 
umphs would be worth a lot of money 
to the Pirates and, if they won that af- 
ternoon. a great deal more. He deserved 
a small portion of this cash, he said, 
and he wondered just how much he 
should ask for. (Ironically, when the 
Bucs divided up their World Series and 
playoff booty, they failed to give Bruce 
Kison a full share.) 

"It’s funny," said Kison. "but I don’t 
care that much about money. Here I 
am talking so much about it and if I 
had to. I’d play for nothing back home 
in Pasco, Washington. I wouldn’t play 
every day for nothing, but still I’d play. 
Money doesn’t mean that much to me 
yet. I’m not a elotheshound like some 
guys on the club. To me. clothes arc ne- 
cessities, like food. I don't love to eat. I 
eat until I’m content, that's all. But it 
seems the more you taste big-league life 
the more you want — or think you want. 
You get caught up in things that never 
meant much to you before. You become 
something different. I'm not the same 
person 1 was a year ago. six months 
ago or even a few weeks ago. 

"When I was a kid I admired the milk- 
man. I wanted to be just like him some- 
day. Then you grow up and your sights 
change. Your goals get larger than they 
were, and Pasco is no longer enough 
for you. I still love to go back and hunt, 
but I don’t think I could go back and 
drink beer on Saturday nights for the 
rest of my life. Once I said I could nev- 
er stay in baseball unless I was in the 
major leagues, that if I didn't make it. 
I’d return to college and get my de- 
gree. College is getting farther and far- 
ther away. I can see myself as an or- 
ganization man in the minors now. I 
wouldn't like it much, but still I can sec 
myself doing it. It doesn't take long in 
baseball before you become like everyone 
else. I mean, when you first conic to the 
majors, you hear guys talking about 
things, like girls and stuff, and you think, 
that isn’t me. I’ll never be like that. But 
pretty soon you realize you'll evolve into 

continued 
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This year 
why not invite 
your overseas 
friends 
over here? 

Too expensive? Maybe not. There 
are many different kinds of 
travel bargains that overseas 
visitors can enjoy while they’re 
in the United States. 

Airlines, railroads, bus compa- 
nies, car rental agencies and 
many tours offer special reduced 
rates for foreign guests. 

They should be arranged on the 
other side. So tell your over- 
seas friends and relatives now. 
Get details from the United 
States Travel Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20230. 





Before you pack up the family for an expensive 
pre-move tour of the city you're moving to, take 
advantage of a special service United Van Lines 
offers. 

It's called the Bette Malone "City Information 
Service." and it's an excellent way to get ac- 
quainted with your new community — without 
cost or obligation. 

We'll send you up-to-date facts on schools. 


churches, taxes, shopping and recreational 
facilities, residential areas — even the name and 
number to call to get utilities installed. 

lust get in touch with your local United Van Lines 
agent. Tell him where you’re moving. He'll do the 
rest. Or if you prefer, drop a line direct to Bette 
Malone, Consultant Service, Dept. C-3, United 
Van Lines, Fenton, Mo. (>3026. Who knows, you 
could feel like a native before you move. 



"Pre-Planned" moving in exclusive Sanili^ert -treated vans. 

We do MORE than get them there! 
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Yashica 
Electro-35. 
The Computer 
That Takes 
Pictures. 


Why put a computer in a camera? 
So you get better pictures shot 
after shot. Automatically, indoors, 
outdoors, daytime or night — 
without flash! Anyone can learn 
to use it in just a few minutes. The 
Electro-35 is rugged and reliable. 
Will give years of pleasure to 
you and your family. See it at 
your local Yashica dealer. 


YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 
It's ■' whole new thine 
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Watch 
the girls go 

for man-sized 
golf prizes. 


Watch the richest women's golf tournament in history. 
The Dinah Shore-Colgate Winner's Circle L.P.G.A. 
Championship, live from Mission Hills Country Club, 
Palm Springs, California. April 15, 16. 


what everybody else is. I don't think 
I’ll mind that. It doesn’t look so bad 
now. And when it happens all I'll think 
about is protecting myself up here. I 
know that right now there’s some kid 
in the weeds, some kid riding a bus some- 
place. and he's checking my ERA in 
The Sporting Sews just like I did when 
1 was in Watcrbury." 

Kison looked around for his waitress. 
"Jeez. w here is she? I only ordered eggs." 
He sighed disgustedly and then contin- 
ued. "I guess I‘ve learned a lot. I’ve 
learned that baseball is for the owners 
and sportswriters and fans, and not the 
players. Wc just perform. For instance, 
the other night a guy came to my hotel 
room and asked if he could come in 
and talk. He said he was a Pirate fan, 
that he followed me closely and thought 
I was great. So what could I say? Any- 
way. he kept talking and talking about 
how great I was and how no one w ill be- 
lieve it when he tells them he was in 
Bruce Kison’s room, and all the while 
he's looking at me with these big eyes 
like I'm some kind of hero or some- 
thing. Finally. I said to him, 'It isn't 
that big a deal, you know.' He said, ‘It 
is to me.' Then he left. 

‘‘People idolize us too much. They 
give us importance we don't deserve. I 
am the first pitcher ever to win a night 
World Series game, but I don't feel im- 
portant. I still think of myself as a kid. 
Baseball is still a sport to me. But it's a 
business. I’m just a piece of property. I 
know that. But that doesn't mean I want 
people to make a living off me. Take 
my wedding, for instance. I don't want 
people to make a living off my wed- 
ding. That's a helluva way to start out.” 

The waitress appeared with his eggs. 
She placed the platter in front of Kison 
and he looked at them for a second. He 
picked up his fork, picked at the eggs 
and then said, "I wanted them well done. 
These aren't well done.” The waitress 
took the plate back to the kitchen. 

"They'll probably just throw them on 
another plate and bring them out again,” 
said Kison. Then he laughed a little. 
"That's funny. I'd never have done that 
a year ago. But there arc a lot of things 
I used to do I'd never do now. When ev- 
erybody's looking at you. you can't al- 
ways express what you feel. I think that's 
the most important thing 1 have learned 
up here. I mean, you don't tell every- 
thing you know anymore." sno 


Consult your local newspaper for exact time and station. 
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Suzuki 

expands 

life. 


There' a more to life than the city, 
more than just concrete and steel. 

There's more country than what you 
see cooped-up inside your car. 

And a Suzuki can help you discover 
those new places and feelings. 

On a Suzuki you're out in the open — 
part of the elements. You can see all of the 
sky, all of the mountains, all of the land. 

And you can do that on any Suzuki 
you ride — from our big touring machines, to 
our trail/ street bikes, all the way to the 
Suzuki mini-bike we make for your kids. 

Every Suzuki has a two-stroke 
engine — designed to deliver power every 
stroke. They all have built-in mufflers — so 
you can see the country quietly. 

They have an exclusive oil injection 
system called CCI Automatic Lube. 

They have an adjustable suspension 
system, so every Suzuki is not only easy 
handling, but comfortable riding too. 

Fact is. everything about a Suzuki is 
built to take on the country. It’s the only 
brand of motorcycles that are. 

You can find your nearest Suzuki 
dealer by calling this toll-free number: 
800-631-1972. 

U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp. 

13767 Freeway Dr.. Dept. 7016. 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670. 

Suzuki: built to take on the country. 






PICK BASEBALL'S 1972 WINNERS AND GET A 
FREE YEAR OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 



ports Illustrated challenges you to predict baseball's 
1972 winners. 

Get them right and we'll give you a free year's subscription. 
How do you accept our challenge? Just use the at- HpD(tii | 
tached card to order Sports Illustrated at our very — 
low introductory rate— 25 weeks for only $3.95. (Or it ■ 

you already subscribe, indicate on the card that you 
want to extend your subscription tor a year at your HKv 
current rate.) 


no later than May 1. 1972. And besides, the season is already 
beginning. Why miss any of the next six glorious grass-green 
months 


of sports? (Baseball plus the Olympic trials, golf, 
tennis, summer sports, the Munich Olympics, the 
start of the football season— everything!) Or. if you 
prefer not to subscribe, send us your predictions on 
a U.S. regulation postcard. Only one entry per per- 
son will be accepted. 

OK. baseball experts. Mail the order card today with 
your predictions and we'll get Sports Illustrated into 
your hands as fast as possible. 

At a mere $3.95 for 25 of the most exciting weeks the 
world of sports ever saw, you can’t lose even if you lose. 


Then use the card to pick the fourdivisional champs . 


Championship team. 


Don’t wait. Do it now. Entries must be postmarked 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 28-April 3 


basketball NBA: 1 he playoff* began with Mil- 
waukee and Lo* Angclc* leading ilicir Western Con- 
ference semifinal* at expected (pttge 281. In ihe 
Fast. Boston whacked Allanla 126 108 a' John 
llavlicek 'cored )2 point*, the Hawk* heat the Celt- 
ic* 113-104 on Lou Hud'on'* 41 point* (llatlicck 
scored 43) and Boston beat Atlanta 1)6-11-' to 
lead two game* to one. In the other %erie'. Archie 
Clark, with 38 point*, led Baltimore to a I Ok 105 
overtime victory over New York, hut the Knick* 
won the vecond game 1 10-88. 


ABA: Kentucky won three game* lo run itv season- 
ending winning streak to *cvcn. giving the Eastern 
Division champion Colonel* an ABA record 6X 
victor icv and a record 2.'-gamc margin over second- 
placc Virginia. 1 hen the playoll* vtarictl and Ken- 
tucky, every one’* favorite to win the championvhip. 
wa* vlunned by New York 122-108 av Rick Barr* 
popped in 50 point* and John Roche 31. Virginia 
clinched vecond place on the lavt day of the veavon 
by heating Memphis 123 w lo tinivli a game ahead 
ol New York, which had lost Hill Mckhionm for 
the year with a broken hand. The Squire* imme- 
diately took a 2-0 lead in their playotlv with the 
fourth-place Horidian*. defeating them 114 10? m 
overtime and 125- 100 on rookie Juliuv I rving'* 59- 
point total. WeM champion Utah cplit it* lavt two 
game* to linith a comfortable I.) game* ahead of 
runner-up Indianu, then whacked third-place Dal- 
la* 106 16 in it* lirst playoll game. Ihe Pacer* and 
fourth-place Denver traded viclorie* in their play- 
off ceric*, "ith Indiana beating the Rocket* 102-16 
av Roger Brown and Bob Nctohcky combined for 
52 point*, and Denver edging the Pacer* 106-10$ 
on Ralph Simpton'i Held goal with II vecond* re- 
maining. Simpton scored $2 point* in that game, 
while Brown and Nciollcky were held to a 22- 


Virgmia's Charlie Scott, who ended Ihe veavon scor- 
ing M3 point* for the NBA'* Phociuv Sun*, led 
ABA vcorer* with a 34.58 average on 2.524 point*, 
followed by Barry (31.47). the runner-up lor the 
third vtraight year (he won the title lour year* 
ago). Kentucky'* Dan l**cl (a record 2,538 point* 
for a 30.58 average). Ihe leader la*i season; Pin*- 
burgh'* John Brisker (28.92): and Simpvon (27.381 
rounded out the tup live vcorer*. Kentucky rookie 
Arti* (iilmore limchcd lir»l in rebound* (1.491 for 
a 17.8 average) and *et an ABA record for Held- 
goal pcrceniage (.598). while Mel. 
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final Standing*. 

L astern — Ky 68-16. Va 45-39, NY 44-40. FIs 36-48, 
Car 35-49, Pill 25-59 

Western Utah 60-24. tnd 47-37. Dal 42 42. Den 34- 
50. Mem 26-58 


bowling MIKI DURBIN of Chagrin I all*. Ohio 
defealcd Tim Harahan of Canoga Park, Calil. 
258 1 87 m ihe Anal* ol the S 1 25,000 I ircvlonc Tour- 
nament of Champion* in Akron (pane 75 1. 


boxing MUHAMMAD ALI won a unanimou* I <- 
round decision over Mac Foster in Toky o (page SO l. 
JOSE NAPOEES of Cuba »ucce**fully defended 
hi* world welterweight title with a knockout (hi* 
49th in 72 bout*) of Ralph Charles, the Bnti*h 
and Commonwealth champion, m thetcvcntli round 
of a cchcdulcd 15-rounder in London. ”1 never 
»jw the right tli.it knocked me out." *aid Charles. 
On the van w card, world liglilweighl champion KIN 
BUCHANAN ol Scotland cavity won by dcciviou 
over Al ford, the Canadian litlcholdcr, in a 10- 
round nontillc fight. 

diving MICKI MNCi. 27-year-old Air Force cap* 
lain, gamed her lOih AAU title In vcvcn year* wlien 
*he won live women'* onc-mclcr event at the Na- 
tional AAV indoor championvhip* in Daliav. CY N- 
THIA POl HR. 2 1 . of Houston . winner of all three 
outdoor litk* la*l year, defeated Captain King 
in i lie thrcc-mcler cicnt alter fmivhing vecond in 
the onc-nicicr. while ULRIKA KNAPfc. a 16-year- 
old from Sweden, upvet Captain King, ihe defend- 
ing champion, in the platform dive. In men'* event*. 
DIC K RYD/F of Pittsburgh vuccewlullv defended 
hi* platform title. IK)N DUM ILLD ot the Santa 
Clara Swim Club won the onc-mclcr event and 
Au I orce 1 ivui. IMIll BOC.t.S look i I k il.iec- 


HOCHEY Boston clinched u* vecond itraighl I uvl 
idle m the la*i week of regular-vcuvon play, de- 
fealing Montreal 5-4 lo finish 10 point* alic-ad of 
New York, which gained vecond place for the vec- 
ond year in a row Ivy lying Detroit 2 2 on Vic Had- 
licld'* two goal* within 49 vecond* laic in the third 
period. Third-place Montreal *plit two with the 
Brum*, tied Chicago 5-5 and edged the Ranger* 
6-5 lolimsh behind New York for lh« second straight 
-*c.i*on. thi* time by a point, while Toronto elm* lied 
fourth, four point* ahead of Detroit, when n dclcal- 

lioahe Gerry Cheever*' 32-gamc undefeated vlreak. 
and New York 2 I. Chicago ran away with the West 

ahead ol Minnesota. SI. Louis. 19 point* behind the 
North Star*, clinched ihird place by a point over 
Philadelphia and Pillchurgh. The Penguin* squeezed 
into a playoll spot ahead of ihe Flyer* (on the ba»is 
of their veavon scries) on the la*l mghl ol the veavon 
w lien they Ix-al St. Louis 6 2 and Philadelphia lost lo 
Bullalo 3 2 in the final lour vecond*. 

Boston's Phil Esposito (133 point*) and Bobby Orr 
(117) tan one-two in the scoring race for the sec- 


ond straight Seaton, followed by New York's 
Jean Rutclle (109). Vie lladhcld (I06| and Rod 
Gilbert (97). Fvpovito had the most goal* <66l 
and Orr the mod avvivl* (80), while Chicago'* 
Tony Esposito led the league's goalie* with nine 
shutout* and Ihe (vest goulvagaind average (1.76). 


final Standings: 

tail Boil 54-13-11. NY 48-17-13, Monl 46-16-16. 
To. 33-31-14, Del 33-35-10, Bull 16-43-19, Van 
20-504 

Weil Ch. 4617-15, Mum 37-29-12 SI 1 28 -39-11. Pill 
26-38-14, Phil 26-38-14. Cal 21-39-18, LA 70-49 9 


NORSE RACING Kentucky Derby favorite Ron 
Ridge finished fourth in the 566.800 Everglade* 
Stake* al Hialeah, won o*cr a sloppy track by 
HEAD OF Till. RIVER (S4I> by ihrec-quartcr* 

• -t a length over Hold YOUI IV. u. I page 

rowing CAMBRIDGE won the IlSih 4'4-milc 
Boat Race on the lhame* for the tilth straight 
year over O*ford. by 9'/j length*, boosting it* lead 
in tile series lhat started in 1829 lo 66 victories 
against 51 losses and one dead heat- 

MILEPOSTS- FIRED: A* head coach of the Huf- 
falo Brave*. JOHN MCCARTHY. 37. who re- 
placed Dolph Schayes alter the opening game this 
*ca*on and led ihe llrase* lo lad place in the At- 
lantic Division. 

RET1RFD: A DO I PH RUPP, a* head basketball 
coach al Kentucky because he had reached the man- 
datory retirement age of 70. In In* 42-year career 
at Kentucky. Rupp won 879 gaulec (against 190 
losses), the most by any college coach in history, 
and led the Wildcat* lo four NCAA title* and one 
Nil championship. He will he replaced by JOE 
HALL. 43. Rupp * assistant since 1965. 

DIED: New York Met Manager GIL HODGES. 
47; ol a heart attack, in West Palm Beach. Ha. 
IliHlge* had managed the Washington Scnjlor* lor 

and leading Ihcin lo the world championship Ihe 
nest year. A* a player for 18 seasons (1943. 
1947 to 1963) with the Brooklyn l.»* Angvlc* 
Dodger* and ihe Met*. Hodge* »a* considered 
one of baseball'* linest-ficlding lir*l basemen and 
lirsl-rank power hitter*, lie compiled a .273 av- 
erage, hit 370 home runs (including four in one 
game and a league- record 14 grand slams) and 
hatted in more than 100 runs seven straight sea- 
son*. During hi* career, the Dodger* won vcven 
National League pennant*. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 

WILLIAM T. LcROVER. 

a senior in animal in- 
dustries. led Ihe Uni- 
versity of Connecticut 
lo a 12-1 season and the 
Intercollegiate Indoor 
I'olo championship. 
Captain of the team, 
LcRoycr was high scor- 
er with 21 goals in the 
ihrcc-gumc diminution 
tournament. 


ANDY MAUN, a third- 
grader at Porter Ele- 
mentary School in Prai- 
rie Village, Kan*,, play- 
ing with his father and 
13-year-old brother, hit 
his first hall in his first 
game of golf for a hole 
in one on the 85-yard. 
par-3 lirst hole at Smi- 
ley's Golf Course in Lc- 
nc\a, Kans. 



JIM BENNETT, a senior 

at Corry Area (Pa.) 
High, won stale cham- 
pionships in (wo sports, 
gaining (he 138-pound 
wrestling talc while tak- 
ing all 25 of his match- 
es this season (It of 
them by pins) and win 
ntng the Class A pole 
saull wi(l) a 13' 6 "leap 
last spring. 


BOB KINGSBURY (left), of Scarsdalc, N.Y., 
and JOHN mangan, of Kyc. N.T .. teamed to 
upset defending champions Gordon Gray and 
Jesse I . Sammis III. both of Greenwich. Conn., 
(* 4,6-1,61 in the finals of the 38th American 
Platform Tennis Association Men's Doubles 
Championship, held in Scarsdalc at the l os 
Meadow Tennis Club, the birthplace of the 
game and the site of the lirst championship in 
1935. Sammis and Gray had won the title three 
consecutive times, healing Kingsbury and Man- 
gan in the finals the last two years. 
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WEATHERADIO 



Unique 3" Square 
“Talking Barometer” 


Hear 24-hour Gov't weathercasts on VHF 
with a desk radio that's battery powered, 
pre-set for automatic listening Part of our 
Realistic line At over 1370 stores — we re in 
the phone book. 



radio /hack 

and All 1(0 RADIO STORES 


2725 W 7th St ft Worth. Tout 76107 



Whole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sirs: 

In an article in the Feb. 21 issue of 
Sports Illustrated called The Go-Go Girls 
of Sapporo you reported that Anne Hen- 
ning and Dianne Holurn received con- 
gratulatory wires from President Nixon 
which baffled the two recipients. The ar- 
ticle implied that the two wires were poor- 
ly researched and haphazardly conceived. 

The State Department has checked the 
texts of these two transmissions, and I 
have been assured that the two wires 
were sent from the United States Consul 
in Sapporo to the Olympic Village iden- 
tical in language to the wav they left the 
White House. 

Knowing your desire to provide your 
readers with accurate material, I have en- 
closed copies of the two messages the Pres- 
ident sent to Anne Henning and Dianne 
Holum which I hope will find their way 
into a future issue and correct the pre- 
v ious error. 

Ill Kill KT G. KLEIN 
Director of Communications 
for the Executive Branch 
The White House 
Washington 

MISS DIANNE IIOI l M 
U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 
C/O AMERICAN EMBASSY 
TOKYO. JAPAN 

III AR I II ST CONGRATULATIONS ON YOL K 
SPLENDID VICTORY. ALL AMERICANS SHARE. 
MY PRIDr IN YOUR WINNING PI RIORMANC f. 
GOOD LUCK TO YOl AND ANNI HENNING IN 
THE 1.000 MEIER EVENT. 

RICHARD NIXON 

MISS ANNI. HINNING 
U.S. OLYMPIC T» AM 
C/O AMI RICAN I MBASSY 
TOKYO, JAPAN 

CONGRATULATIONS ARE DOURl Y I ARNED FOR 
YOUR RECORD BRI AKING GOLD MEDAL TRI- 
UMPH IN Till 5 CO Ml HR l V| NT AS l UN- 
DERSTAND YOU WON II TWICE. AMERIC ANS 
IVERYWHERL JOIN Ml IN WISHING YOU AM) 
YOL R OLYMPIC 1 1 AMM A TIS CON I INUI D GO )D 
LUCK. 

RICHARD NIXON 

• Mr. Klein is partially misinformed. Two 
incorrect or garbled messages were re- 
ceived by Misses Henning and Holurn. 
as wc reported in our issue of Feb. 21. 
Subsequently, two corrected messages 
(above) were received by the athletes in 
question.— ED. 
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WAGE-PRICE STANDOFF 

Sirs: 

Ron Reid's article Vida Bine Stars in the 
Great Bathroom Farce (March 27) clearly 
illustrates the situation confronting major 
league club owners today. Here is a second- 
year man (Vida Blue) asking for a ridic- 
ulous S92.500 salary (part of which will go 
to his attorney. Robert J. Gcrst)and threat- 
ening to quit the game for good if his de- 
mands arc not met. This type of action is 
an injustice to the club owners, the fans 
and the game itself. The current trend of to- 
day's players demanding astronomical sal- 
aries can only end up one way. in disaster! 

Who is going to pay the price? The fans, 
of course! But if the current rise in salaries 
continues, the average fan will not be able 
to afford to take his family to a ball game. 
When most workers are asked to hold the 
salary line to a 5.5' < increase, one wonders 
how today's ballplayers get away with this 
type of economic neologism. 

President Nixon, where arc you? 

Dick Kiippim.er 

Allentown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I think Blue is clearly wrong to want S92.- 
500. After all. one season of play, even 
though a fine one, docs not establish a ball- 
player as the superstar Blue thinks he is. I 
believe Charlie Finley's S50.CC0 offer is vciy 
generous. Wait and see what Blue docs in 
1972. If he has another season like 1971, 
then pay him the money he wants. 

Donald Jeffries 

Falls Church. Va. 

Sirs: 

If Denny McLain is getting a S75.000 sal- 
ary. then Blue should get at least S75.COO. 
After all. as Finley said, it is the fans who 
pay the players' salaries, and Vida Blue drew 
I / 12th of the AL attendance last year. 

William Hayes 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

After his spectacular 1946 season. Bob 
Feller had some bonus clauses written into 
his contract. If you add similar bonuses to 
Vida Blue's contract for his performance of 
last year, you get this result: Give Vida the 
SSO.OO0 that Charles Finley wants to give 
him plus S25.0CO for the 5C0.CC0 additional 
people he brought into the park (this is 
based on 5c for each person, which is close 
to what Feller received). Add S17.000 more 
for Blue's great season (SI .500 each for eight 

continued 




CUT RINGS AROUND 
OTHER MOWERS 

New Bolens rear engine rider 
gives you better traction, 
more maneuverability, 
improved visibility. 




The new Bolens riding mower is 
more than a shortcut to a great 
looking lawn. It's built the Bolens 
way with lots of features you'll ap- 
preciate. Rugged 7 hp engine. Op- 
tional electric starter. A safety seat 
that stops the engine if you're not 
firmly in the saddle and completely 
under control. And this new rider 
cuts a generous 28" swath that 
makes short work of lawn chores. 
The new Bolens riding mower. 
Turns on a dime. Muscles its way 
over the most rolling lawns. And 
lets you see what you're doing 
every minute. Look one over at 
your nearest Bolens dealer. He's in 
the Yellow Pages. 

Bye-bye grass bag. 



Bolens rotary mower needs no 
grass bag . . . leaves nothing behind 
to rake up ... actually feeds your 
lawn every time you cut it. 

So unique, it's patented! This rotary 
lifts the grass, cuts it, chops it into 
tiny particles and blows it back to 
ground level where it becomes 
mulch to feed your lawn, retain 
moisture and keep your grass 
green. In 3Vi and 4 hp models, push 
and self-propelled. 


BOLENS 


Bolens. Husky and Bolens Husky are Registered 
Trademarks ot Bolens Div.. FMC Corp. 





CAPRI 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISH 


19TH HOLE ■iv.td 


Capri. 

The first 
sexy European 
under $ 2600 . 

Sticker price. Destination, title, dealer preparation, taxes and options extra. 
Decor group option as shown $1 is. 


Up to now there was only one kind of sexy 
European car. 

The expensive kind. 

Capri has changed things for the better. By being 
decidedly sexy and authentically European— for 
under $2000. 

And what Capri includes in that S2ti(X) tag is 
enough to make the expensive sexy European cars 
blush. 

Radial tires are standard. As are power front disc 
brakes. Styled steel wheels. Precise rack-and-pinion 
steering. And a silky smooth four-speed floor shift. 

That’s for starters. Capri goes on to give you front 
bucket seats in soft, soft vinyl that looks and feels like 
real leather. A sophisticated European dash with 
rocker switches and the rich look of woodgrain. Full 
carpeting underfoot. Flow-thru ventilation. Room for 
four adults. Small-car gas economy and easy 
maintenance. 

Options? Sun roof. Vinyl top. Automatic 
transmission. And the decor group interior. 

Capri also comes in two other models.The 
Capri 2000. with an overhead cam four. And, newest, 
most passionate of all, the Capri 2000 V-6. 

But the sexy thing about Capri is what you get 
without spending extra. 

That's why Capri sold more cars in its first year 
here than any other import in history. 


of his nine victories past his 1 5th and S5.000 
for his 20th). Total this and you get a sum 
of S92.000, about what Blue wants and not 
much more than Keller received. I think 
Vida should get what he wants. 

Michael Lenart 

Duncllcn. N.J. 

FOOT IN THE DOOF 

Sirs: 

AH the Best (March 27) is, I hope, the 
first of many excellent articles on the game 
of soccer (or, more appropriately, football ). 
It is certainly time for America to focus 
her eyes on this game of skill. I have known 
very few World Cup championships to be 
boring. But it seems that our worshipped 
Super Bowls arc more tiascoes than con- 
tests between two well-matched teams. 

The beautiful thing about soccer is that 
you do not have to be 6' 4' and weigh 250 
pounds. Why we call our shoulder-pad game 
football is beyond me. It should be called 
Hugby. It is a shame that soccer is ignored 
as much as it is in America. 

David L. Olson 

Alexandria. Va. 

Sirs: 

Please accept sincere thanks for the ar- 
ticle about Manchester United’s George 
Best. Your coverage of events over here, be 
it international rugby or the Football As- 
sociation Cup final, is most appreciated. In 
the words of Britain’s Joe Namath: United 
we stand. 

Chris Cot i if k 

Exeter, England 
Sirs: 

l was glad to sec you giv ing sympathetic at- 
tention to the great game of soccer, even if 
the Letter from the Publisher docs call it 
"amorphous. ” Do you have to half-kill, 
maim or injure people in order to produce 
an exhilarating, character-building and mo- 
rale-boosting game? 

Haroi i> King 

Chief Representative in France 

The (Toronto) Telegram 

Paris 

Sirs: 

When the day comes that we have every 
stadium in the land bursting at the scams 
with soccer fans, we should have inscribed 
in marble, in a place of honor, the final 
words of your Letter irovi the Publisher. 
The comment, "We may one day ask not 
what others saw in the game but why it 
took us so long to sec it ourselves," has the 
unmistakable ring of a historic statement. 

Clive Toye 
Vice-president and 
General Manager 
New York Cosmos 




Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 


New York City 
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How you con 
get o fine wotch 
and find friendship 
and adventure 
for just $9.95: 

The fevered brain of our promotion 
manager has come up with another 
irresistible scheme to attract customers 
and friends. The wretch has induced us 
to "sell" Swiss-made MAVtRWATCH at 
the laughable price of $9.95. "Why not 
just givts the watch away." we asked, 
"and get it over with?" But our man 
insisted that to charge $9.95 would 
separate tho men from tho boys. Be that 
as it may, here is your chance tor an 
almost sinful bargain. HAVERWATCH. 
of super-virile design, has a brushed 
steel case, stainless back, is anti- 
magnetic, has an extra fancy dial 
with sweep-second hand, calendar (with 
magnifier), and even features a 
strategically placed jewel! But that 
isn't all. With the HAVERWATCH you will 
also receive our color-tull 56-page 
Catalog. PLUS a $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, 
which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer 
and friend, you'll receive every month 
delightful and amazing offers of 
outstanding merchandise. Ono more word 
about the watch: It is guaranteed 1 yr, 
tor parts and workmanship, and if you 
are not really delighted you may return 
it in two weeks for a full refund 
(and still remain our friend!). Simply 
clip this ad, jot your name, address 
(and zip) on the margin and send it to 
us with your check for $10.95 
($9.95 plus $1 for postage and 
insurance — Calif, residents please 
add $.55 sales tax), and we'll rush the 
HAVERWATCH right out. 

haverbillS 

Dept. SI-0410 

583 Washington St. San Francisco Ca. 94111 


19TH HOLE rommurd 

Sirs: 

Your Littir irom the Publisher was 
nice but off base. Wc cannot build heroes 
when they arc ignored. For example, the 
Rochester Lancers just completed play in a 
world club tournament in Guatemala City, 
where they became the first U.S. pro soccer 
team to make the final round of six. But 
who did you tell about this? 

Charlie Mitchell of the l ancers is as much 
a hero in our household as Mickey Mantle 
or Joe Namath. Maybe if you people came 
to Rochester (where 3.000 to 5.000 boys 
also play soccer), you wouldn't have to run 
up the expense account to go to England. 

Norm Boi t.nros 

Scottsvillc. N.Y. 

MAKE ROOM FOR HOCKEY 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Mark Mulvoy for the article 
on the NCAA finals l Puckish End to a Drab 
Affair, March 27). It is about time colle- 
giate hockey got some of the publicity it so 
richly deserves. However. I feel that the ar- 
ticle could have expressed more excitement. 
It is well known among H.U. fans that wc 
have had a great deal of difficulty w ith Cor- 
nell in the past few years, and this game was 
packed with emotion. Tim Regan's play 
in goal was indeed out of a storybook, 
and how appropriate it was that Jack Kel- 
ley's last B.U. victory should be for Ihc 
national championship, though certainly 
it was a team effort. 

We at B.U. arc proud to have an NCAA 
champion in a sport that is growing rap- 
idly throughout the country and will soon 
match basketball for national recognition. 

Richard W. Daioone 

Boston 

ON TARGET 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Virginia Kraft! To a 
hunter tired of being stereotyped as a beads - 
eyed hunchback laughing a demoniac laugh 
while blasting Bambi and Thumper with a 
.458 Magnum, her article on Ian Player l A 
Player in Ihc Game of Life, March 27) was 
a shining light indeed. 

By showing the part played b> the sports 
hunter in setting up African preserves and 
fighting to protect the rhino, the author gives 
credit where some is due. Hunters have led 
the way in U.S. and African conservation 
crusades. As a group, wc do more than any 
other segment in society. And as Player ac- 
knowledges. commercialized hunting farms 
may he t he best way to save Af rtcan big game 
and the wilderness necessary for its survival. 

Tom Turek 

Loup City, Neb. 


Address editorial mail to Timi & Lirr Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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SUMMER 
OLYMPIC TOUR 


Munich, Germany 
Aug. 21 -Sep. 11,1972 

• Round-trip 

jet air transportation 

• Airport, hotel and game 

transfers 

• Breakfast daily 

• Munich dinner party 

• Twin-bedded housing 

• Daily Olympic tickets 

• Departure dinner 

• Optional sightseeing 
(Germany. Austria. Switzerland, 
Greece. Spain, or London) 


$895 from New York 
$925 from Chicago 
$950 from Los Angeles 


OLYMPIC TOUR: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. INC. 
50 WEST 44 ST.. N.Y.. N.Y. 10036 
• CALL COLLECT 212: 867-7700 


[change 

i ADDRESS 

I If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 \. Fairbanks (T. 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Name 


Street 

City 

State' Zip Code 

Be sure to aitach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 
To order SI check bov r new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
St 2.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8.SU a ycar:all others SI 6.00 a year. 



THE GOOD STUFF 




Hood of the 


It may be the reason some 
women marry for money 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiikeyi 86 Proof & 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grond-Dod Dijtillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 



Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Country. 




- ^ 


■ 


CD*""' 


10 W 




Kings: 20 mg"tar. 1.3 mg.nicoime— 

100's: 22 mgl’taf'.' 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug‘,7 1 




